An Editorial 


THE HYPOCRITES ARE HAVING their holiday 
with the lives and careers of the Negro and white college 
students who were trapped into the cesspool of Stock Ex- 


change and Big Business morality. 


That morality commands, like Shakespeare's Iago: 


“Put money in thy purse.” 


The press pretends that these youths are the biggest 
criminals since Nero. One would think that they had sold 
It just so happens that other 
people are doing that—the Big Boys with the big dough | 


America down the river. 


and the. multi-billion dollar war contracts. 


There is a clear effort to turn these kids into the “fall 
guys for one of the biggest and vilest systems. of cor- 
ruption this nation has ever seen since the lush days of the 


Grant and Harding administrations. 


doubt. 


But who is corrupting American sports—whether it be 
college sport or professional? Let the searchlight reach in- 


to the higher places—much higher. 


oO o o 


WHO IS GUILTY of collusion in the system which 
took college basketball out of the gyms and put it into the 
hands of the Madison Square Garden corporation headed 


by Ned Irish? 


Why none other than the money-hungry college presi- 
dents and their trustees out to grab while the grabbing 


was good! 


The big money crowd at Madison Square Garden made 
a monopoly of the talents of the college youth for their 


private proiit. 


Who agreed to that? Why none other than the college 
officials who even went so far as to sign over to Ned Irish, 
the Garden boss, the power to forbid their teams to play 
within 100 miles of New York City EXCEPT WITH THE 
APPROVAL OF THE GARDEN EXECUTIVES! 

Now, the hypocritical university officials want to hide 
behind the newspaper lynching of the youths who fell vic- 
tim to the whole vile system of “money talks” morality. 


WHO IS DIS_:ONORING our schools and colleges 


today? 


Is it the student who saw the huge corruption and 
money-grabbing all around them and fell victim to it them- 


selves in their own petty way? 


Or is it the top university officials, from coast to coast, 
who are letting the war-hungry generals gut the student 
body so that thousands of college teachers face dismissal 


“for lack of students due to the draft”? 


Who is letting our schools and universities go to pot 
as seats of learning and academic freedom? Is it these boys 
whom they are now crucifying in headlines and with DE- 
LIBERATELY-SLANTED RACIST innuendoes 


Negroes and Jews? 


Or is it not the college presidents and trustees who 
have let loose on the campuses the wild dogs of anti- 


sive ? 


Who dishonored City College more—the athletes who 


(Continued on Page 7) 


_ The Lesson 
For Our Youth 


The young basketball players were dishonored, no 
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‘RAPE’ TALE DROPPED BUT NEGRO IS HELD 
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Communist hysteria, raving against progressive teachers ) 
and cracking-down on peace-loving students as “subver- | grimage on car e eer | 
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e Gus Hall 


Pledge to Top Sub Goal by Sunday 


Brooklyn Communists informed their Party’s 
national secretary, Gus Hall, by wire yesterday 
that they would guarantee that Brooklyn's goal 
of 5,500 subscriptions in the Worker circulation 
campaign would be reached before the drive 
winds up Sunday night. 

The wire was in response to a plea early this 
_ week by Hall to all Communists to throw their 

energies into the campaign for 30,000 subs for 
the Worker in this final aa 
__. Brooklynites had gathered 5,080 subs, or 
92 percent of their goal, by last Sunday night. In 
their wire to all, the Communists: said they 
would seek to put the county over the top be- 


' -,-, fore Sunday morning, and then devote Sunday 


to going further. : 
Sunday, the culmination of the campaign, 

marks the 70th birthday of William. Z. ‘Foster, 

one of the greatest labor leaders in American 


history and national chairman of the Communist 
Party. A special issue of the Worker will mark 
his birthday. 

Nine Brooklyn communities have already hit 
their goals ron are now working to go well 
above them. One community, the 22nd A.D., is 
aiming at double its goal, while the Kings High- 
way area is shooting for 150 percent. Several 
others are seeking to get at least 125 percent. 


At least seven more Brooklyn communities 


expect to hit the top before the campaign ends. 


OTHER AREAS — 
Other areas of New York are similarly work- 
ing intensively to obtain large numbers of subs 


| and to achieve their goals. Throughout the state, 


campaigners had obtained some 13,000 by last 


Sunday night. The state's goal is 18,000. 


In the heart: of Queen's workingclass area, 


Jamaica, 25 campaigners have organized a spe- ° 


cial Foster Birthday Brigade to plug away per- 
sistently for the rest of the week. Jamaicans had 
only 75 subs in out of a goal of 300 Sunday. 
Tuesday they had garnered 39 more, and they 
expect to go over the 200 mark by Friday. This 
will give them the weekend to complete. 

In the Bronx, the leading section, Prospect, 
with 239 subs out of 300 in, or 80 percent, has 


_ similarly marshalled its campaigners for an all- 


out drive to complete by Sunday. _ 
Manhattanites in the industrial areas, with 


1,725 out of 2,500 in Monday night, are like- — 


wise fighting hard to get the additional 775. 
Harlemites, with only 228 obtained as of last 


»¢ Sunday; are striving for at least another 200 


this week. prs | oon 
Five Manhattan communities have hit their 


_ goals, ‘and another half dozen are working to 


llow' suit. 


Daily Worker, New York, Thursday, February 22, 1951 


We resent condemnation... . 


years without SUCCESS. . 
owe us.an apology.” 


Railman Says, ‘Many of Us 
Also Have Sons in Korea’ 


PAUL S. STUNZ, Louisville, Ky.: 
went on the sick strike are veterans with sons in Korea... . 
When we ask for a raise and threaten a strike, the government 
takes over the railroads in the name of the army. The ev 
still collect their revenue and we are left holding the bag. .. 


“Many of the men who 


” (Canton Rep sitery) 


JAMES A. LASKEY, Canton, O.: “We railroaders have 
been trying to get a raise and decent working hours for two 
Those who have called us names 


(Repository) 
MRS. T. H. LLOYD, Canton, O.: |My blood boils when 


I hear switchmen_referred to as ‘fifth columnists, ‘hoodlums,’ 
etc. These men are just as patriotic and loyal as any good 
They are fighting now for a decent wage to 
raise their families and maintain the homes they fought for.” 


Americans. 


(Repository) 


CLARA MAE PERKINS, St. Louis: “The switchmen have 
a right to the 40-hour week just the same at other workers. 
The American people, through grants of taxpayers’ money and 
The people ought to own them, in- 
stead of letting a few Wall Streeters get millions ‘in profits 
while men work seven days a week at straight time. That’s 


land, built the railroads. 


not freedom.” (Post-Dispatch) 


4 announced today. 


Korea Tol 


Nears 50,000 


WASHINGTON, Feb, 21.—Of- 
ficial American casualties in the 
Korean war reached 49,132 last 
Friday, an increase of 1,097 -over 
the previous week, the Pentagon 

The new toll ineludes 7 408 
killed in action, 32,320 wounded 


j and 9,494 missing. 


The ‘total death figure stood at 
8,346. This includes some of those 
originally reported wounded ~ or 


missing w. later died or were 
found dead. 


Large Turnout Seen for March 15 
Peace Pilgrimage to Washington 


The snow-balling response to the Peace Crusade and especially to the Peace Pil- 
grimage to Washington resulted in an insistent demand from key areas that the date be 
postponed from March 1 to March 15, the Initiating Committee of the crusade announced 


Ly ian a A S L S S ma iI After a telephone check with 
Nations to Press tor 
Reich Arms Parley 


cities and some of the key spon- 
By Rob F. Hall 


sors the date was changed to 
March 15, the committee an- 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 21.—The Polish Government has 
urged Belgium, Denmark, Halland and Luxembourg to use 


nounced. 
their influence to hasten a four-power eonference to discuss 


“It was felt we are just begin- 
ning to reach new grassroots forces 
the danger of a remilitarized Ger- 
many, it was learned today. 


for peace in the trade unions, 
churches, the Negro community, 

In identical notes dated Feb. 
15, Poland appealed to the four 


11 U.S. Planes 


Downed, Seoul Says 
TOKYO, Feb. 21.—The Seoul 

Radio today reported that Korean 

forces in the former South Korean 


capital shot down 11 U. S. planes 
last week. 


Six planes were destroyed Feb. 
13 and five more on Feb. 16, ac- 


cording to the broadcast heard in 
Tokyo. 


Musmanno 


Insists Lenin 
Visited U. S. 


By Art Shields 


PITTSBURCH, Feb. 21— 
Judge Michael A. Musmanno to- 


Court to Hear 


Appeal on Ban 
Of ‘The Miracle’ 


ALBANY, Feb. 21.-The Ap- 
pellate Division of Supreme Court, 
meeting here March 5, will hear a 
review of the State Board of Re- 


gents ruling banning the “movie 
“The Miracle.” 


Supreme Court Justice Kenneth 
Macatter signed an order yesterday 
permitting the American distribu- 
tors of the film to carry their ap- 
peal against the ruling to the a 
pellate Division. 

The movie has been Sint 
from being shown in any theater in 
the state. It has been termed “sa- 
crilegious' by Roman |. Catholic 


among the wives and mothers of 
draftees and soldiers, and a little: 
more time. is necessary’ the ini- 
tiators stated. 

Leaders in key cities and areas 
smaller countries which, like Po- 
land, border on Germany and 
would be the first victims of a 
powerful rearmed and reactionary 
Reich. All five suffered severely 


such as New Jersey, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Connecticut, 
from the ravages of Hitlers army 
and airforce in World War II. 


New York and Chicago felt they 
The Soviet preposals for con- 


could easily overshoot their quotas 
vening the Council of Foreign Min- 


if granted more time. 
er nations which became the first The tte te Rees eee ate 
isters of the Big Four on the Ger- 
man issue were commended by the 


victims of the aggressive militarism | make it possible to secure addi- 
of Germany, the note asserted. tional national figures for the pil- 
Polish Government. “They point 
the way to an easing of the inter- 


national situation,’ Poland said. 
The remilitarization of Germany 

is one of the “basic reasons for 

tension in Europe, the note said. 


“Painful experience has taught, 


our countries that it was primarily 
the weaker and numerically small- 


Citing the occupation of Belgium 
in two. wars, the ruins of Liege, 
Louvain and Warsaw, and the Hit- 
lerite death camps, the note ob- 
served that “the existence of an 
aggressive Germany is incompat- 
ible with the security of eountries 
which border upon it.” 


“Though aware of differences in 
our @pinions “n various aspects of 
the German problem,’ the note 
continued, “we must state our be- 
lief that the vital interésts of the 


cannot permit the revival of Ger- 
man im2erializm and call for the 
transformation of Germany into a 
peaceful nation.” 


“The war industries of Western 
Germany are again being organ- 
(Continued on Page 9) 


HABEAS CORPUS WRIT | 
ASKED FOR PAUL YUDITCH 


A petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus was filed in U. S. District 
Court yesterday for release from 


Ellis Island on bail of Paul Yu- 


ditch, 68, labor editor of the Jew- 


wish language newspaper Moming! 


F reiheit. 

Yuditch, a legal U. S. resident 
' for 42 years whose U. S. ciitzen- 
ship application was turned down 
twice, was arrested Tuesday. He is 
being held on Ellis Island under 
a McCarran law deportation war- 
rant. The Attorney General has 
ordered him held without . bail. 
Yuditch was born in Czarist Rus- 
sia. 
The petition for bail for the 

ewish editor was filed by Carol 
ing, general counsel for the 
American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born. 

Abner Green, executive secre- 
tary of the American Committee, 
charged the sudden arrest and im- 
prisonment of Yulitch and the 
Justice Departmen! s ,efusal to set 


— 


bail was “an unjustifiable attempt 
to use the deportation provisions 
of the McCarran Law in a man- 
ner condemned by the federal 
courts and the American people. 

Green pointed out that since 
Oct. 22, 1950, 14 federal district 
judges and one U. S. Court of 
Appeals ordered the release of 41 
non-citizens held without bail in 
deportation proceedings 

Yuditch is the axth non-citizen 
associated with a foreign language 
newspaper to be arrested in the 
drive to persecute militant foreign- 
bern leaders and writers in the la- 
bor movement. 


of two American-born sons, one of 
whom served as a first lieutenant 
in the U. S$. Army during World 
War II. . 

Argument on the petition for 
bail will be made by attorney King 
before Jud,e Samuel H. Kaufman, 
Friday, 10 a.m. Room 506, U. S. 
District Cr.art, Foley Square. 


countries which border Germany 


Yuditch is a widower, the father| 


grimage, it was announced. 

Dr. Ruth Bleier, 
Maryland Committee for Peace, 
said the change allows two more 


weekends to talk to church con- 


gregations. Philadelphia leaders, 
the iniators said, declared they can 
now “reach broader sections of 
the community.” New Haven an- 
nounced they will now be able to 


raise enough money to send a 


larger delegation. “We should get 


25 to 50 more delegates with this 


breather,” said Chicago. 
Meanwhile word nationally in- 

dicates high enthusiasm continues. 

San Francisco, for example, has 


area has established a campaign 
committee with William Kerner as 
temporary chairman. 

(Continued on Page 9) 


head of the 


reprinted- 35,000 peace ballots for 
the area and 25,000 calls. The Bay 


Among the 


hierachs. | 


A motion to stay the ban while 
an appeal was made, was denied. 
Joseph Byrstyn, Inc., distributors 
of the film, contended the reegnts 
were without authority to revoke 


the license once it had been issued | 


by the motion picture licensing 


Orders Lids on 
New, Used Cars 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 21.— 
Price Administrator Michael V. 
DiSalle today imposed temporary 
factory-to-junk yard price ceilings | 
on automobiles, effective) March 
2, by which no automobile be sold 
for more than its delivered price. 


day repeated his yarn that V. I. 
Lenin had planned the Bolshevik 


revolution -while living in New 
York in 1916 and 1917. Mus- 
manno is testifying as the state’s 
chief “expert” on “communism” in 
the frame-up “sedition” trial of 
Steve Nelson and Andy’ Onda, 
Communist organizers, and James 
Dolsen, Daily Worker writer. 


Lenin never visited the United 
States. Musmanno finally admitted 
to defense counsel John T. Me- 
‘Ternan that his “reliable” sources 
were some newspapers published 


in fascist Italy and in ‘Paris’ in 
1924, 


Musmanno was a student at the 
University of Roma while Musso- 
lini was in power in 1924. 


He finally said that the travel- 
(Continued on Page 9) 


Nenni Offers 5-Point Plan 
‘At World Peace Council 


BERLIN, Feb. 21—A five-point world peace plan was offered today at the opening 
session of the World Peace Council's meeting here. The plan was offered by Pietro Nenni, 


Italian Socialist leader, in his keynote speech. 


1, Return of the UNsto its origi- 
nal task of preserving peace. The 
UN now, Nenni said, is being used 
as “an instrument of the provoca- 
tive and aggressive American 
policy.” 

2. ‘Withdrawal by the UN of its 
charge that the Chinese are ag- 
gressors in Korea* 

3. A meeting of the Big Five 
powers—the~™ United States, Brit; | 
ain, France, the Soviet Union and} 
Chiné—on the. Far East, and a 


meeting of the Big Four—without 


China—to bring about. the “unifi- 


It includes: 


| 


cation” and demilitarization of 
Germany. 

4. Rejection of the “deceitful 
pretext” that the North Atlantic 
pact was created to maintain the 
freedom of nations. 

5. Organization of an interna- 
tional “resistarce movement’ to 
oppose the armament industry. 

Nenni, who is vice-president of 
the Peace Council, teld the 400 
delegates from 8 countries: 

. “Fhe: Americans are ‘about to 
establish a strategic area ‘compris- 
ing Yugoslavia, Greece and Tur- 
key, which reaches as far as Israel, 
Lik ya and Sicily. It is frankly a. 


question of threatening the securi- 
ty of .the Soviet Union. 

“Peace is hanging only by a 
thread, which criming] hands can 
cut at any moment.” 
~ He added that the “good chance” 
for world peace should not be un- 
derestimated. 

“Without a radical change in 
American policy,” Nenni declared, 
“competitive armament. will not. 
cease. At the end of this road will 


war-—-or, what is likely, both.” 
Nenni accused the United States 


of rearming Germany and Ja 
against, the--wills of their es we 


stand ‘either ‘economic. collapse: of « « :: > 


% 


aces New Frame-Up 


SAN JUAN, P. R., Feb. 21.—At the end of a jury-less 
trial on charges of having violated the 1948 “Muzzle Laws,” 
passed in 1948, Pedro Albizu Campos, the Nationalist leader, 


was sentenced to 10 years and nine 
months’ imprisonment by Judge 
Martin Almodovar in the District 
Court here. The charge was pos- 
session and use of arms in connec- 
tion with last October's pro-inde- 


—pendece uprising. 


Albizu is yet to be sentenced on, 
another conviction of attempted 
murder.” 

The Nationalist leader was ar- 
rested on last Nov. 2, three days 
after the outbreak of country-wide 
armed demonstrations against for- 
egin rule. He had been held in vir- 
tual house arrest for four days. 
The “evidence” used against him 
was obtained after his arrest in il-’ 


legal search of his home here. 
Albizu faces still another trial 
on the charge of “attempted over- 
throw of the government.” This 
charge, as have been all the other 
charges, is made against the Na- 
tionalist Party as such. The Na- 
\tionalists have refused to recognize 
the legality of the United States 
occupation and its right to estab- 
lish a governmental control inde- 
pendent -of the Puerto Rican will. 


The trials of the Nationalists are 
taking place in an atmosphere of 
hysteria, with police stationed 
around the court and all spectators 
‘searched and photographed. 


e Woolen Mills 


ers went into the seventh day of 


ers had turned down wage increase 
demands of wool workers on- the 


eo of 
Get Price Hikes 
Seventy thousand woolen work- 


their strike against 160 woolen 
as the Price Stabilization Board 
granted partial price raises to the 
manufacturers. 

The board lifted price ceilings 
on woolens manufactured under 
war contracts. | Manufacturers, 
however, continued to negotiate 
in Washington for further price.in- 


creases on all civilian goods. 

The government still held to its 
wage freeze order, and the manu- 
facturers to their refusal to meet 
the demands of the woolen workers 
for a 15 cents an hour cost of liv- 
ing increase. 


Profit-loaded- wool manufactur- ) 


(Continued on Page 9) 


~ Challenges Mayor to 
Fight Dewey Budget 


By Michael Singer 


ALBANY, Feb. 21.—A Democratic nisin today put Mayor Impellitteri on the spot 
during debate on Gov. Dewey's $938 million budget. Giving parenthetical tribute to the 
Mayor's “miraculous victory” in last year’s elections, Sen. Fred G. Moritt of Brooklyn, called 


on Impellitteri to “speak up against 
the budget?” He insisted that the 
Mayor, whose three percent sales 
tax bill appears certain of passage 
in the soak-the- -poor deal 
the Republicans, “use the same 
facilities as he did in the elections 


and go on television, on the radio, 


. peeple, 


lenged the budgeters to: 


in the public forums to rally the 
to mobilize the people 
against this iniquitous Dewey 
budget.” 

Answering Republitan finance 
chairman Sen. Mahoney’s refer- 
ence to last year’s support by the 
—then Deputy Mayor William 
Reid to the Moore school report 
denying state aid to city education, 
Moritt said: 

“I don't give a damn in hell what 
Reid or former Mayor O'Dwyer 
said of. the budget. Are our chil- 
dren more expendable because Mr. 
Reid thinks we don't need schools?” 

The Brooklyn. senator, chal- 
“Come 
to Harlem, come to Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant where you will see the most 
criminal, shameful neglect of 
schools, hospitals, child care nurse- 
ries and housing.” Moritt pointed 


an. accusing finger at the Repub- 


licans. 


“You upstaters with your luxury! 


with | 


highways and your Finger Lakes 
vacation spots think only of Park 
Avenue. No, we have the poor, 
gentlemen, the Harlems, the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesants, the East Sides, 
the Brownsvilles—-we have people 
who need and demand help. 


“The time is coming when the 
people will rise in a mighty chorus; 
of united wrath against the men 
in high places who deprive them 
of their schools, their hospitals, 
their health, their welfare.” 

The Republicans beat back two 
Democrati¢ amendments calling 
for an increase in per capita state 
aid from $6.75 to $10 and for 
another $2,000,000 to child care 
nurseries. The vote each time was 
32 to 24 with Sen. William J. Bi- 
anchi, East Harlem R-ALP, voting 


|with the minority. 


Minority leader Sen. Quinn said 


he was “forced to propose with the 
greatest reluctance” the three per- 
cent sales tax. He admitted it was 
a “tax on the poor which “can- 
not be justified.” 

‘You are penalizing the poor 
people of New York City,” he 
shouted at Majority Leader Wicks. 

The strange sight of a legisla- 
tor denouncing his own bill in an 
effort to hide the bipartisan sellout 
on taxation characterized the 
Tweedle-dee, Tweedle-dum de 
bate on the budget. 


Not one minority legislator arose 
to demand that Dewey increase 
taxes on wealthy incomes and big 
business, that the Republicans dis- 
burse funds from their stabiliza- 
tion fund or that money ERE 


ed for “civil defense” be allocated 


for social services. 


israeli Intellectual Leaders Hail DuBois 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois was 
intellectual leaders as a “brilliant educator” and “grand fighter (for) 
peace (and) liberty,” in a birthday greeting cabled from Israel. 


The cable was signed by M. 


wright, and §. Eisenstadt, historian, scholar and “Mapam” political 


leader. 


‘hailed yesterday by two Israeli 


Avishavl, Hebrew poet and play- 


Net Catches College Lads, 
Lets Big Crooks Slip By 


- By Joseph North 


Maybe the biggest fix is the way the billion- 
aire press is handling the aneaats college basket- 


ball ‘story. 


~The sensational headlines lies sold millions 


of additional copies. 


The District Attorney is presented as an arch- 
angel of probity doing his duty; the college pres- 
idents make their reverent round of dignified 
staternents expressing shock and’ horror. 


Bu ¢,: > - ® 


Where are all these horror-struck gentry on 
the truly basic issues of our campus, our educa- 


tional system? 


What have they to say over the disastrous 
decline in morale among great portions of our 
_ student body whose careers are blighted because 


they will soon exchange the cap and gown for 


the helmet and gun? 


What sini et the ‘front-pages’ when it 


was learned 2 few weeks ago, in the New York 

Times, that some 25,000 to 30,000 college teach- 

ers will be dropped in the forthcoming year? 
What abhorrence did the university presidents 


express when college registration slumped un- 
precedently—because high school. graduates say, 
“What's the use, I'll be in the army soon. 


CALM OVER BIAS 

What about the tragic fact that City College 
graduates find it almost impossible to gain ad- 
mission into medical and other professional schools 


because of the 


unadvertised quota system for Negroes, Jews and 
other minority groups? __- 

What journalistic outcry did New York hear 
over the well-founded charges of anti-Semitism 
and racism preferred against Prof. William E. 
HgsoeE Py and William C.. Davis, af CCNY? 


(Continued ‘on Page 9) iy 


infamous “numerus clausus”—the 


~ 


By George Morris 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass., 
} workers forced the shatdown of five more unor ganized mills, 


> 


Feb. 21.— sition wnolbn 


employing 2,000 workers, making a total of 4 000 non-union 


textile workers pulled out so far 
in New England in the week: long 
walkout. 


The main plant of the Bach- 
mann-Uxbridge Woolen . Corp., 
employing 1,000 at Uxbridge, 
Mass., and the company’s Pasgoag, 
R. IL. plant employing 500, were 
among those that did not reopen 
this morning. Bachmann’s manage- 
ment, apparently hopeful ‘that 
there is less chance of unionization 


of its workers if they stay at home}! 


posted “closed” notices expressing 


fear of aleged “threats of violence.” 

The fact is that in most in- | 
stances where strikers shifted mass. 
picket lines to unorganized plants, 
the workers joined the walkout, as 
was the case in three plants in the 
Olneyville area near Providence, 
in Woonsocket, and several other 
places. 

John Chupka, TWUA woolen- 
worsted director, acknowledged 
there are some 20,000 still unor- 
ganized woolen workers in New 


England. 
CHANGE FORCED 


The spread of picket lines to 
non-union plants and the results 
already obtained are aparently de- 
feating the earlier strategy ‘of the 
unions regional leaders here to 
limit the walkout to a stay-at-home 
contest with wage formula “stra- 
, and the industry's “price 
relief” “negotiators in Washington. 

Most of the picketing of the 
non-union plants came on the in- 
itiative of the local leaders and 
rank and file members. 


Tens of thousands of cotton 


rayon workers im the New England 


area are preparing to strike March 
15 for a 12-cent hourly raise and 
other demands. 

Meanwhile the issue of limita- 
tion of work loads, which the 


leadership kept in the background, 
is gaining promimence both in 
wool and cotton. In Lawrence, a 
number: of picket signs began to 
appear bearing. slogans on work 
loads. New interest was stimu- 
lated in the issue with the an- 
nouncement by American Woolen 
that it wants a clause in the new 
contract giving it an unlimited 
right to fix work loads and displace 
workers by technological changes, 
with severance pay for displaced 
workers the only “inducement.” 

But it is in the. New Bédford- 
Fall River cotton area, where the 
workers balloted in a Labor Board 
election today, that the work load 
issue became a*principal one, with 
both sides. featuring it in their cam- 
paign literature. The AFL's United 
Textile Workers played the issue 
in full.page ads and forced the 
CIO, holder of the present con- 
tract, to do the same. It is the 
militant rank and- file forces in 
the mills who forced the issue to 
the fore in the first place. 


Swift Locks Out 
3,000 for Day 


ST.. PAUL, Feb. 21.—Swift & 
Co. today locked out for one day 
3,000 employes who had left their 
jobs yesterday to attend a union 
meeting in protest against the 
wage-price freeze. threatening their 
pay raise. The 3,000 workers join- 
ed more than 2,000 other packing- 
house employes_in a half-day work 
stoppage. 

Armour & Co. said its employes 
could return to work on schedule 


today. 


‘Rape’ lale Dropped, 


But Negro 


By John Hudson Jones 


Is Held 


When an “attempted-rape’ frameup against a Negro 
police-brutality victim exploded in their faces Tuesday in 
Felony Court, the police, the judge, and the district attorney 


cooked. up another one. Judge 
John M. Murtagh ordered that the 
frameup victim be charged with 
third degree assault because the 
cop that shot him claimed his 
finger had been injured. 

The victim, Luther Wright, 35, 
76 W. 127 St... was beaten and 
shot four times Feb. 11 by Harlem 
cops and was then accused of try- 
ing to rape his four-year-old step- 
a er oy Edizabeth. 

e testimony of Wright's land- 
lady, Mrs. Rose Wingate, that she 


saw Wright “lying across Eliza-} 


beth” after hearing the baby cry- 
ing was so ridiculous that Assistant 
D. A. Reilly, seeing his case going 
up in smoke, moved for third 
degree assault charges — against 
Wright. This new charge came 
after six-foot 200 pound Patrolman 
Eugene Altschuler claimed Wright: 
hit him with a chair leg and took 
his gun. 


WOUNDED 4 TIMES 


Wright, a slight man of about 
150 pounds and a diabetic, was 
wounded four times in the neck 


and shoulders and was severely|_ 


beaten. by Altschuler and several 
other cops. 

Earlier, Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, 
23, mother of the child, told the 
Daily Worker that she had left her 
husband that morning after he had. 
taken on overdose of insulin for his 


i diabetes. “Luther,” she said, “prob- 


ably rolled out- of the bed, out of 
his. senses from the insulin, “ fell 
on the baby; making her'¢ 


Mrs. Wingate, hearing the baby 
crying, peeked through the French 
doors of the, Wright's furnished 
room apartment, and called the 
cops. 

The baby was examined at Har- 
lem Hospital and by the Society 
for ‘the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and was found unharmed, 

“Elizabeth told me her daddy 
hadn’t bothered. her,” Mrs. Wright 
said. “But when I got to the 28th 
Precinct she ran te me, crying 
“They beat up my daddy and shot 
him, mommy!’ ” 

“I know my husband didn’t do 
anything to ' Elizabeth,” Mrs. 
Wright said. “He never even whip- 
ped her. He's a perfect husband 
and a perfect father.” 

Wright himself doesn’t even re- 
member being beaten or shot, but 
the cops claimed he threw one cop 
behind a bed and in general rough- 
ed up.a small army of Harlem cops. 

“Men like this at large are liable 
to cause great damage,” Judge 
Murtagh said. ~ 

Defense counsel Selig Lenefsky, 
argued for complete exoneration 
because of lack of intent. 

Associate defense counsel fur- 
nished by the Civil Rights Con- 
gress were Al Sokolov and. Louis 
Fleischer. 

Wright in court with his head 
bandaged, and in a weakened con- 
dition was continued in emage 


| Special Sessions. 
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The New York NAACP announced yesterday it had received a pledge from Coun- 
cilman Earl Brown that he would introduce a resolution at the next meeting of the City 
Council for “appropriate action” in the failure of the New York County Grand Jury tol] 


—_ 


- MS ep tlhaias, sci uy, elle Oe ete p § an Chm -. - - 


indict the two policemen who 
killed the Negro veteran John Der- 
rick. | 
The New York NAACP also an- 
nounced that an outdoor rally 
would be held at 3 p.m. today 
(Thursday) at 119 St. and Eighth 
Ave., the spot where Derrick was 
slain, to protest the whitewash of 
the killers. Brown is expected to 
address the rally, along with a 
group of Baptist ministers, and 
Rev. Eugene Houston, pastor of 
Randal: _Memorial Church. 

This Sunday at 3 p.m. in the 
Golden Gate Ballroom, another 
NAACP sponsored mas srally will 
take place on the Derrick case. 

The Harlem CRC is sponsoring 
a parade today along the main 
Harlem thoroughfares. The as- 
semblage point is at 2 p.m. at CRC 
headquarters, 53 W. 125 St. 


Songs of Freedom 
At ILD-CRC Jubilee 


Peace Caravan Singers will pre- 
sent songs of freedom composed 
in the past three decades, at the 
ILD-CRC jubilee this Saturday, it 
is announced by Rose Sharon, sec- 
retary of the ILD chapter of the 
Civil Rights Congress. The jubilee 
will be held at Yugoslav Hall, 405 
W. 41 St. 


Guests of honor will include 
Vito Marcantonio, former presi- 
dent of the ILD, and William L. 
Patterson, CRC national executive 
secretary. : 

_A mass turnout of progressives 
who have fought in the historic 
civil rights campaigns is expected. 
Tickets may be obtained at CRC, 


QUIZ BREAKS SPY’S TALE 
LINKING IWO TO CP. 


Testimony of professional witness John Leech—that he 
had close connections with the International*Workers Order 
as a Communist official in California and that he received} 


regular contributions from the 
IWO for the ‘Communist Party— 
was weakened under cross-exam- 
ination at the liquidation proceed- 
ings against the IWO yesterday. 


Milton Freedman, counsel for 
the IWO Policy-Holders Protective 
Committee, forced Leech to admit 
he had not mentioned the [WO at 
his appearance before the Dies 
Un-American Committee in 1940, 
while listing alleged “Communist- 
controlled” groups. 


As to the “contributions,” Leech 
claimed he did not know that the 
'IWO’s books were under constant 
scrutiny of the California Depart- 
ment of Insurance. He claimed he 
had received checks made out to 


him amounting sometimes to as 
much as $1,200. 


Raphael Weissmann, IWO coun- 


cil, entered in evidence the state- 
ment by Dean James M. Landis, 
examiner inthe Harry Bridges 
case, that Leech’s “evasion, quali- 
fication and contradiction” were 


“almost unique.” 
At various times, Leech = ad- 


mitted, he identified. hundreds of 
people as Communists, including 
Ellis Patterson, former Republican 
Lieut.-Gov. of California; Max 


23 W. 26 St., and bookshops. 


Radin, California Supreme Court 
Justice, and Reps, Shelley and 


N. Y. AUDIENCE GREETS 
EISLER'S PEACE CANTATA 


Hanns Eisler’s Peace Cantata, 
“Lied Uber den-Frieden,” present- 
ed for the first time in the United 
States, stirred a large audience to 
enthusiasm. The Unity Chorus, 
conducted by Herbert Haufrecht, 
sang the cantata with the aid of a 
wind ensemble, in the Yugoslav 
Hall, at an event sponsored. by the 
“German - American,” progressive 
magazine. 

The cantata, -brought here 
from the German Democratic Re- 
public, was sung in the original 


‘and then in English. 

The Unity Chorus program, 
comprising songs of freedom and 
struggle, was given an interesting 
continuity. Included were “Mourn 
Not the Dead,” by Walter Baker, 
which won the 1948 Paul Robeson 
prize; “Our Voices Will Be Heard,” 
with words and music by Hauf- 
recht, Unity Chorus conductor; 
the national anthem of the German 
Republic, music by Eisler and 
words by Johannes Becher, and 
several early American © people's 


German written by Ermest Fischer, 


songs. 


| 


Havenner, California Democrats. 

IWO documents bearing Leech’s 
signature were also introduced, 
proving his menibership lapsed in 
February, 1936. Leech had claimed 
membership to 1937. Cross-exam- 
ination will continue briefly to-| 
morrow (Friday) beginning at 10 
a.m., in Room 428, of the County 
Court Building. 


UN Staff Run by 
FBI, State Dept., 
Pravda Charges 


MOSCOW, Feb. 21—TIwo cor- 
respondents for the Communist 
Party newspaper Pravda said rfom 
New York today that the United 
Nations. Secrgtariat was dominat- 
ed by American Federal Bureau of 
Investigation agents and State De- 
partment employes. 


Art Show to Aid 


Robert Raven 


An art exhibit and sale will be 
held tomorrow (Friday), Saturday 
and Sunday to raise funds to estab- 


lish Robert Raven, blinded veteran 
of the Spanish people’s war agains 
fascist Franco, in a florist shop o 

a self-supporting basis. The exhibi 
is a project of the Robert Raven 
Rehabilitation Committee. It wil 
be held at the Robert Gwathme 

Studio, 1 W. 68th St., Friday, 8 t 

1 p.m., Saturday and Sunday, noo 

to Il p.m. ) 


Rockwell Kerit, chairman of the 
Artists Committee: for Robert Ra- 
ven, declared: “I feel it is partic- 
ularly appropriate that we artist 
participate in this project becaus 
Bob Raven gave promise of becom 
ing an excellent painter himsel 
when, at the age of 22, he left fo 
Spain, taking his paints and ease 
with him. But Bob will neve 
paint again.” 


Leading Negro Paper Says Peace 
Is the Only Defense Against A-Bom 


NORFOLK, Va., Feb. 21.—The 
influential Journal and Guide, one 
of the big six Negro weeklies with 
a national circulation, this week 
declared “atomic warfare can be 
nothing less than catastrophic” and | 
“the sole defense against it is 
peace. 


In a column-and-a-half long edi- 
torial entitled “What lies behind 
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atomic bomb tests just concluded in 
lonely desert?” the paper set forth 
a carefully reasoned analysis of the 
prospects for the people of the 
United States if world war comes. 
“None can take comfort .. . in 
the prospects of atomic bombing,” 
the editorial said. “Any of our 
cities ever subjected to atomic at- 
tack will suffer hundreds of thou- 
sands of casualties and destruc- 
tion never before experienced. 
“A lot of our people are too 
complacent about A-Bombs; 
number of experts are, however 
sincerely, underrating the bomb. 
perhaps to allay hysteria. One 
documentary film now being shown 
in theaters, in schools and to civil 
defense groups deemphasizes the 
A-Bomb radiation effects to a point 


of silliness.” 


The Worker 1.50 2.50 
(Manhattan and Brenx) 
Daily Werket & The Worker $4.00 $7.50 


The Journal and Guide praised 
the decision of New. York and Vir- 
ginia not to. build’ costly under- 


| Daily Worker Only 3.25 6.50 
et orker 1.50 


ground shelters, “For one thing, 
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it is unlikely that any measures 
| can provide sufficient warning in 
the event of an atomic attack for 
whole populations to reach shelt- 
ers. 
hiding from an atomic bomb and 
even less so from a hydrogen 
bomb.” : 


There can be no. effectivel 


The paper declared “it will be} 


small comfort to the thousands 
who will die in an atomic assault 
against any of our cities that we 
can quickly mount retaliation that 
will ‘ill many times more thou- 
sands in the attacking country.” 


It said, “We’are not against our 


use of the bomb if we are attacked] 


with it, or even as a last-measur 
se should our actual existence as 
a tree nation hang in the balance 
in non-atomic war. But atomic 
| warfare can be nothing less than 
catastrophic. The sole defense 
against it is peace. That way lie 
the~ only real protection for civi- 
lization. 


~ too, s6 why can't a colored 


MR. AND MRS. RICHARD V. ASPINWALL, Denver: 
“It is perhaps indicative of the strange morality of the times 
that seven Negro men, about whose guilt there is more than a 
‘reasonable doubt’ are electrocuted—wh 
known murderers of millions, Nazis like Ilse Koch and Alfred 


(P 


| ELLEINOIS 


M. WAY, Chicago: “I say get out and stay out.”—(Tribune). 
(Tribune). 


INDIANA 


MRS. VERA GOODMAN, South Bend, Ind.: “Mr. Tru- 
man tells us that he is going to tax us ‘until it hurts.’ Well, he 
already has. He sent our son to the battlefield in Korea—never 
to return to us. . . . That is the highest tax anyone could 
have put upon us. It is true that Truman is running the show. 
I wonder if he ever stops to think what he is doing to the people 
of this country and in return what in’ time people will do or 
should do to him.” (Tribune). 


IOWA 


C. C. ANDERSON, Villisch, Ia., Feb. 19.—“When United 
Nation’s troops crossed the seth parallel and were advancing 
toward Maartawls they of course\were not aggressors. But when 
Chinese Reds, fearing an invasion, sent troops into Korea and 
crossed the 38th parallel they were naturally guilty of aggres- 
sion. Please explain the difference.” (Des Moines Register). 


LOUISIANA. 


ELIAS McCOLLOSTER, New Orleans: “The Korean War 
is glamorless. At least it’s glamorless for college students. A 
check of Louisiana State University, Tulane and Loyola stu- 
dents show the average collegian is not going to drop out of 
college and run to the colors. This follows a trend that has 
been noted throughout the country. The trend is in sharp 
contrast to statements made by many educators several months 
ago. The educators, at this time, said the colleges would be 
closed by the exodus of ‘students. The exodus has failed to 
materialize. Registration figures for the spring semester at 
the three major Louisiana universities show little more than 
a normal drop in enrollment. . . . Students themselves say they 
want to stay in college, They want the-extra start in life that 
a few years of college will give.” (Item) 


MINNESOTA 


MRS. ELLIOT E. COLLISON, Blue Earth, Minn.: “We 
used to deplore the militarism of Germany. If we start drafting 


our 18-year-old boys, what is that but militarism?” (Minneapolis 
Tribune) 


MISSOURI : 


OHN H. and D. A. LA ROWE, St. Charles, Mo.: “The 
world is rocked by the news from the United Nations. We 
are closing the door on peaceful settlement. We have turned 
our backs on a move for peace.” (St. Louis Post-Dispatch). 


a 


NEBRASKA 


CLYDE E. EDWARDS, McCook, Neb.: “President: Tru- 


man didn’t slander the switchmen when he said, “They act like a ~ 


bunch of Russians.’ I think he lost a lot of votes.” (Lincoln 
Journal). 


OHIO 

MRS. KATHERINE EVANS, Canton, O.: “I was putting 
my two-year-old son to bed tonight and holding him in my 
arms to say goodnight when I heard a radio broadcast of the 
Nevada atom-bomb blasts. For one frightening moment I felt 
as though this were the real thing—and I felt as the- Japanese 
mothérs must have felt. . . . As a mother, [ believe that every 
penny of these wicked experiments should be spent on medical 
research into. the causes and cure of cancer, polio, etc. What 
right do Americans have threatening mothers in’ other lands 
with the destruction of their homes and families?” (Repository) 


RHODE ISLAND 


_- “TRUTHFUL, Providence, R. I.: “Carmela is two years 
old and growing fast.. The. porch she Vn Sa on a little while 
aes is like a prison to her now. She'd like to play in a yard 
wit 

At least in Rhode-Island, for you see, Carmela’s skin 
is- brown. ‘eee : | 


“Carmela’s father foug] 
to answer the Korean call, In Korea ‘there are Negro boys 
getting killed as ‘well as white ones, and there are black heroes 

person live in a decent neighbor- 
hood?” (Journal).  - to 


‘HOPEFUL, Apponaug, R. I.: “The Good Book says: 


‘Seek peace and_ pursue it.’ Pursuit implies an all-absorbing 
chase. Let our State Department take note.” (Journal-Bulletin). 


TEXAS . ae 
W. LEE GREEN, Brownsville, Tex., Feb. 21.—“Why was 
Winston Churchill invited to come here and open up the céid- 
war in his speech at Fulton, Mo.? What is General Eismbiower 
now doing on his trips to Europe? Why does a long list of 
imperialists still visit ashingtont Why has the United States 
ringed Russia with 500 bombing bases? Why did the United 
States and the United Nations Soi 
Korea-and China? ... 
“What I am interested in is 


— 


truth. I may be.considered by 


| some people as subversive. The question is, is what I write truer_ 


Truth can never be subversive. 
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at the same time the _ 
et are being freed by the American military government.” 
ie | : 


ass, on a street where nice people live. But this is im- - 
. possible. 


t in World War II and may have. 


the aggressors against 
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Ibizu Gets 10 Year $7 
~ Faces New Frame-Up 


SAN JUAN, P. R., Feb. 21.—At the end of.a jury-less 
trial on charges of having violated the 1948 “Muzzle Laws,” 
passed in 1948, Pedro Albizu Campos, the Nationalist leader, 


was sentenced to 10 years and nine 
months imprisonment by Judge 
Martin Almodovar in the District 
Court here. The charge was pos- 
session. and use of arms in connec- 
tion with last October's pro-inde- 
pendece-uprising. 

Albizu is yet to be sentenced on. 
another conviction. of attempted 
murder.” 

The Nationalist leader was ar- 
rested on last Nov. 2, three days 
after the outbreak of country-wide 
armed demonstrations against for- 
-egin rule. He had been held in vir- 
tual house arrest for four days.|hysteria, with ‘police stationed 
The “evidence” used against him|around the court and all spectators 
was obtained after his arrest in il-’ searched and photographed. 


legal search of his home here. 
Albizu faces still another trial 
on the charge of “attempted over- 
throw of the government.” This 
charge, as have been all the other 
char 
tionalist Party as such. The Na- 
tionalists have refused to recognize 


occupation and its right to estab- 
lish a governmental control inde- 
pendent of the Puerto Rican will. 


The trials of the Nationalists are 
taking place in an atmosphere of 


es, is made against the Na-; 


the legality of theUnited States 


«| Woolen Mills 
Get Price Hikes 


Seventy thousand woolen work- 
ers went into the seventh day of 
their strike against 160 woolen 
as the Price Stabilization Board 
granted partial price raises to the 
manufacturers. 

The board lifted price ceilings 
on woolens manufactured . under 
war contracts. Manufacturers, 
however, continued to negotiate 
in Washington for further price in- 


creases on all civilian goods. 

The government still held to its 
wage freeze order, and the manu- 
facturers to their refusal to meet 
the demands of the woolen workers 
for a 15 cents an hour cost of liv- 
ing increase. 

Profit-loaded wool manufactur- 
ers had turned down wage increase 
demands of wool workers on the 

(Continued on Page 9) 


Challenges Mayor to 
Fight Dewey Budget 


By Michael Singer 


ALBANY, Feb. 21.—A Democratic Senator today put 
during debate on Gov. Dewey s $938 million budget. Giving 


Mayor Impellitteri on the spot 
parenthetical tribute to the 


Mayor's “miraculous victory” in last year’s elections, Sen. Fred G. Moritt of Brooklyn, called 


on Impellitteri to “speak up against 
the budget.” He insisted that the 
Mayor, whose three percent sales 
tax bill appears certain of passage 
in the soak-the- -poor deal with 
the Republicans, “use the same 
facilities as he did in the elections 
and go on television, on the radio, 
in the public forums to rally the 
people, to mobilize the people 
against this iniquitous Dewey 
budget.” 
Answering Republican finance 
chairman Sen. Mahoney's refer- 
- ence to last years support by* the 
- <—then Deputy Mayor William 
Reid to the Moore school report 
denying state aid to city education, 
Moritt said: 
“I dont give a damn in hell what 
Reid or former Mayor O'Dwyer 
said of the budget. Are our chil- 
dren more expendable because Mr: 
- Reid thinks we don't need schools?” 


highways and your Finger Lakes 
vacation spots think only of Park 
Avenue. No, we have the poor, 
ase ati the Harlems, the Bed- 
ord-Stuyvesants, the East Sides, 
the Brownsvilles—we have people 
who need and demand help. 


“The time is coming when the 


of united wrath against the men 
in high places who deprive them 
of their schools, their hospitals, 
their health, their welfare.” 

The Republicans beat back. two 
| Democratic amendments calling 
for an increase in per capita state 
aid from $6.75 to $10 and for 
another $2,000,000 to child care 
nurseries. The vote each time was 
32 to 24 with Sen. William J. Bi- 
anchi, East Harlem R-ALP, voting 
with the minority. . 

Minority leader Sen. Quinn said 


people will rise in a mighty chorus; 


he was “forced to propose with the 
greatest reluctance’ the three per- 
cent sales tax. He admitted it was 
a “tax on the poor’ which “can- 
not be justified.” 

‘You are penalizing the poor 
people of New York City,’ he 
shouted at Majority Leader Wicks. 

The strange sight of a legisla- 
tor denouncing his own bill in an 
effort to hide the bipartisan sellout 
on taxation characterized . the 
Tweedle-dee, Tweedle-dum- de 
bate on the budget. 


Not one minority legislator arose 
to demand that Dewey increase 
taxes on wealthy incomes and big 
business, that the Republicans dis- 
burse funds from. their stabiliza- 
tion fund or that money earmark- 


ed for “civil defense” be allocated 


for social services. 


The Brooklyn senator, chal- 
lenged the budgeters to: “Come 
te Harlem, come to Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant where you will see the most 
criminal, shameful neglect of 
schools, hospitals, child care nurse- 
ries and housing.” Moritt pointed 

“an-accusing finger at the Repub- 
licans. 


~ ou upstaters with your luxury 


Dr. W. E. B. DuBois was 
intellectual leaders as a “brilliant 
peace (and) liberty,” 

The cable was signed by M. 


leader. 


israeli intellectual Leaders Hail DuBois 


hailed yesterday by two Israeli 
educator” and “grand fighter (for) 


in a birthday greeting cabled from Israel. 


Avishavl, Hebrew poet and play- 


wright, and §. Eisenstadt, historian, scholar-and “Mapam” political 


_ Net Catches College Lads, 
| Lets Big Crooks Slip By 


By Joseph North 


Maybe the biggest fix is the way the billion: 
aire press is handling the gruesome college basket- 
ball story. 

The sensational headlines have sold millions 
of additional copies. 

The District Attorney is orebentod as an arch- 
angel of probity doing his duty; the college pres- 
idents make their reverent round of dignified 
— ts expressing shock and horror. 

re 
Where are all these: horror-struck sisi: on 
~the truly basic issues of our campus, our educa- 

tional system? 

What have they to say over the disastrous 
_.... decline in morale among great portions of our 
: ‘student body whose careers are blighted because 


was learned a 


express when 


CALM OVER 
graduates find 


—s 


because of the 


other minority 


they will soon exchange the cap and gown for 
Ries helmet and _ 


What fixrore ‘struck the front-pages when it 


few weeks ago, in the New York 


Times, that some 25,000 to 30,000 college teach- 
ers will be dropped in the forthcoming year? 
What abhorrence did the university presidents 


college registration slumped un- 


. precedently—because high school graduates say, 
“What's the use, I'll be in the army soon.’ 


BIAS 


What about the tragic fact that City College 


it almost impossible to gain ad- 


mission into medical and other professional schools 


infamous “ numerus clausus”—the 


unadvertised quota system for Negroes, Jews and 


groups? 


What journalistic outcry did New York hear 
over the well-founded charges of anti-Semitism 
and racism ‘preferred against Prof. William E.. 
Knickerbocker and William C.. Davis, of CCNY? 

(Continued on Page 9) = 
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B iad George Morris 


textile workers pulled out so far— 
in New England in the week-long 
walkout. 


The main plant of the Bach- 
mann-Uxbridge Woolen  Corp., 
employing 1,000 at Uxbridge, 
Mass., and the company’s Pasgoag, 
R. I., plant employing 500, were 
among those that did not reopen 
this morning. Bachmann’s manage- 
ment, apparently hopeful that 
there is less chance of unionization 
of its workers if they stay at home 
posted “closed” notices expressing 
fear of aleged “threats of violence.” 

The fact is that in most in- 
stances where strikers shifted mass 
picket lines to unorganized plants, 
the workers joined the walkout, as 
was the case in three plants in the 
Olneyville area near Providence, 
in Woonsocket, and several other 
places. 

John Chupka, TWUA woolen- 
worsted director, acknowledged 
there are. s»me 20,000 still unor- 
ganized woolen workers in New 


England. 
CHANGE FORCED 


The spread of picket lines to 
non-union plants and the results 
already obtained are aparently de- 
feating the earlier strategy of the 
unions regional leaders here to 
limit the walkout to a stay-at-home 
contest with wage formula “stra- 
tegists’ and the industry's “price 
relief” negotiators in Washington. 

Most of the picketing. of the 


itiative of the local leaders and 
rank and file members. 

Tens .of thousands of cotton 
rayon workers in the. New England 
area are preparing to strike March 
15 for a 12-cent hourly raise and 
other demands. 

Meanwhile the issue of limita- 
tion of work loads, which the 


non-union plants came on the in- 


NEW BEDFORD, | Mass., Feb. 21. — Striking scala 
workers forced the shutdown of five more. unorganized mills, 
employing 2,000 workers, making a total of 4,000 non-union 


leadership kept in the back ground, 
is gaining prominence both in 
wool and cotton. In Lawrence, a 
number of picket signs began to 
appear bearing slogans on work 
loads. New interest was stimu- 
lated in the issue with the an- 
nouncement by American Woolen 
that it wants a clause in the new 
contract giving it an unlimited 
right to fix work loads and displace 
workers by technological changes, 
with severance pay for displaced 
workers the only “inducement.” 

But it is in the New Bedford- 
Fall River cotton area, where the 
workers balloted in a Labor Board 
election today, that the work load 
issue became a principal one, with 
both sides featuring it in their cam- 
paign literature. The AFL’s United 
Textile Workers played the issue 
in full page ads and forced the 
CIO, holder of the ‘present con- 
tract, to do.the same. It is the 
nelitant rank and file forces in 
the. mills who forced the issue to 
the fore in the first place. 


Swift Locks Out 
3,000 for Day 


ST. PAUL, Feb. 21.—Swift & 
Co. today locked out for one day 
3,000 employes who had left their 
jobs yesterday to attend a union 
meeting in. protest against the 
wage-price freeze threatening their 
pay raise. The 3,000 workers join- 
ed more than 2,000 other packing- 
house employes in a half-day work 
stoppage. 

Armour & Co. said its employes 
could return to work on schedule 


today. 


| 


‘Rape’ lale Dropped, 


But Negro 


By John Hudson Jones 


cooked up another one. Judge 
John M. Murtagh ordered that the 
frameup victim be charged with 
third degree assault because the 
cop that shot him claimed his 
finger had been injured. 

The victim, Luther Wright, 35, 
76 W. 127 St., was beaten and 
shot four times Feb. 11 by Harlem 
cops and was then accused of try- 
ing to rape his four-year-old step- 
__.|daughter, Elizabeth. 

The testimony of Wright's land- 
lady, Mrs. Rose Wingate, that she 
saw Wright “lying across Eliza- 
beth” after hearing the baby cry- 
ing was so ridiculous that Assistant 
D. A. Reillv, seeing his case going 
up in smoke, 
degree assault charges against 
Wright. This new i came 
after six-foot 200 pound Patrolman 
Eugene Altschuler claimed Wright 
hit him with a chair leg and took 
his gun. 

WOUNDED 4 .TIMES 


150 pounds and a diabetic, was 
wounded four times in the neck 
and shoulders and was severely 
beaten by Altschuler and several 
other co 

Earlier, Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, 
23, mother of the child, told the 
Daily Worker that she had left her 
husband. that morning after he had 


diabetes. “Luther,” she said, “prob- 
‘ably rolled out of the bed, out of 


| his senses from the insulin, and fell 


on the baby, oo her cry.” 


‘moved ° for third 


Wright, a slight man of about} 


taken on overdose of insulin for his}. 


Is Held 


When an “‘attempted-rape” frameup against a Negro 
police-brutality victim exploded in their faces Tuesday in 
Felony Court, the police, the judge, and the district attorney 


Mrs. Wingate, hearing the baby 
crying, peeked through the French 
doors of the Wrights furnished 
room apartment, and called the 
‘cops. 

The baby was examined at Har- 
lem Hospital and by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and was found unharmed. 

“Elizabeth told me her daddy 
hadn't bothered her,” Mrs. Wright 
said. “But when I got to the 28th 
Precinct she ran to me, crying 
“They beat up my daddy and Salict 
him, mommy!” 

“I know my husband didn't do 
anything to Elizabeth,” Mrs. 
Wright said. “He never even whip- 
ped her. He’s a perfect husband 
and a perfect father.” 

Wright himself doesn't even re- 
member being beaten or shot, but 
the cops-claimed he threw one cop 
behind a bed and in general rough- 
ed up a small army of Harlem oa 

“Men like this at large are liabl 
to cause great damage, Judge 
Murtagh said. 

Defense counsel Selig Lenefsky, 
argued for complete exoneration 
because of lack of intent. | ) 

Associate defense counsel — 
nished by: the Civil Rights Con- 
gress were Al Sokolov and Louis 
Fleischer. | 
Wright: in con with his head 
bandaged, and in a - 
dition was continued in $2,500 
‘bail. .:The case. will, come: up 
Spenist Sessions. | 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 21.-Government war plans will mean more gunpowder 
and less schools for Louisville—and more profits for duPont and the Goodyear Engineering} 
Co.—according to Defense Department and Board of Education proposals made public 


here this week. 

More than $12,500,000 of Fed- 
eral funds will go to expanding 
the Indiana Arsenal, in the indus- 
trial suburb of Charlestown, where 
the duPonts and the Goodyear con- 
cern made gunpowder during 
World War II, while the Louisville 
Board of Education stalls on build- 
ing a new Negro high school be- 
cause it would cost $500,000 more 

than they figured on. 

. $uch’ proposals for big war-in- 
dustry ventures, taken out of the 
hide of the people—especially the 
Negro people — are typical of the 
impact of the war drive on South- 
ern economy. And it’s just a be- 
ginning. 

From the Carolinas, where tex- 
tile moguls are licking their lips 
over plans for the biggest expan- 


sion in their history, to Texas, 
where the Rockefeller interests are 
planning to produce a million more 
barrels of oil a day to keep the war- 
wheels turning, it's the same story, 
with the accent on profits. 


But for the impoverished work- 
ers and poor sharecroppers of the 
South—especially for the Negroes 
—the prospect is one of ever great- 
er impoverishment, higher taxes, 
the suffering and dislocation that 
will come with conversion to war 
production, and catastrophic cuts 
in funds for housing, hospitals, un- 
employment relief and education. 

Senator Byrd of Virginia made 
clear the desires of the South's 
Wall Street owners last week when 


he proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernments non-defense spending 


STALIN'S PEACE PROPOSAL 
WELCOMED BY DETROITERS 


DETROIT, Feb. 21.—Negro and 
white men and women interviewed 
in the 12 Street area were unani- 
mous in supporting the peace pro- 
posals made by Soviet premier Jo- 
seph Stalin this weekend. 

Here are some of their state- 
ments in reply to the question: 
“What do you think of Stalin's 
statement that war is not inevit- 


able and that we should withdraw 
. from Korea and negotiate peace?” 

Aurea Frazer, a Negro woman: 
“We should get out of Korea. 
They should get together and ne- 
—gotiate peace.” 

William Siler: “We all want 
peace. I think all foreign troops 
should get out of Korea. We didn't 
have any business there in the first 

lace. We should negotiate our 
ifferences,” 

A white mother: “I don’t think 
we had any business in Korea in 
the first place. We had no reason 
to go there and kill our boys for 
nothing. Our people in the UV. S. 
' are starving and barefoot. Its no 
use to send money abroad to- kill 
so many people. My boy is 18 
years old. He'll probably go. Let 
them give the kids a chance. I’m 
100 percent against the 18-year-old 
draft. I’m very mad against ev- 
erything Truman does.” 

Barbara Smith, a Negro woman: 
“I think we can have peace, don't 
you? I think we should get out of 


‘Korea and negotiate for peace.” 
Harold Stringer, white: “I think 
we would have peace if we didnt 
keep sending men over there. We 
ought to keep them here. They 


should negotiate for peace. We 
just got through with one war and 
now they want another one. The 
vig shots make money out of war. 
What does the workingman get? 
He gets nothing. Right now the 
factories are closing down for a 
change to war production. The 
workingman gets laid off and has 
to live on unemployment com- 
pensation. The big shots make 
money on war. I think we should 
write to Congress and tell them 
what we think.” ) 


A young woman, white: “Every- 
body should come home and for- 
get about it. My brother's in the 
reserves. He's got four infants. 
They want to take him. I guess 
everybody feels that way. I don't 
think they should take 19-year old 
kids. My cousin is in Korea and 
he’s starving. His mother calls me 


oP over the phone and she’s cryin 
about her son. She's lost a Jot o 
weight because of worry.” 

Sam Browne, a Negro young 


man: “If Stalin thinks we should | 


have peace he .doesn’t want to 
fight. I agree. I think we should 
have peace too. I think we should 


negotiate for peace if we dont 
want to fight.” - 


for the next fiscal year should be 
cut exactly in half—from $9.8 bil- 
lion to $4.9 billion. 
WHAT'S HAPPENING 

It's worthwhile taking a second 
look at what's happening to the 


schools here in Louisville: 

Besides stalling on the Negr 
Central High School, the Bo 
of Education has decided not t 
build a critically needed elemen 
tary school for Negro children. 

Meanwhile, - in. Charlestown, 
when the arsenal is reconverted, 
more than two-thirds of that in- 
dustrial suburb’s children will be 
without a school, since they have 
been attending emergency class- 
rooms in the arsenal: itself. 

In New Orleans, Chrysler Corp. 
is taking over the giant Michaud 
Industrial plant for a $100,000,- 
000 tank engine order. In Mariet- 
ta, Ga., Lockheed Aircraft is re- 
equipping a former bomber plant, 
to modify B-29’s, But meanwhile, 
Newsweek reports that Detroit is 
crowded with unemployed work- 
ers from the South, in search of 
as-yet nonexistent jobs. : 

And the textile interests in the 
Carolinas have announced plan 
to solve expected labor shortages 
by hiring women and_ unskil 
workers—who, not at all acciden- 
tally, will have to take jobs for 
less pay than skilled workers. 

At the same time, North Caro- 
lina’s Henderson County Board of 
Education is begging the State 
legislature for an edutation ap- 
propriation large enough to pre- 
vent further curtailment in the 
school system. 

Meantime, the South's cotto 
industry is at a standstill, with n 
buying, selling or shipping, 
cause of the resistance of the cot- 
ton dealers and big planters t 
the price freeze. 

The big oil-men, too, in Hous- 
ton, Texas, in spite of the fat pick- 
ings they're getting out of the war- 
boom in oil, are complaining that 
taxes will ruin them. But at the 
same time conditions have gotten 
so much worse for workers and 
poor farmers, Negro and white 
in the oil-gusher state, that i 
Jim Wells County alone 2, 
fewer people were able to pa 
their poll tax this year than fast 
gear. And near Lamesa, Texas, a 
tamily of eight Mexican migrato 
workers burned to death last wee 
in a “converted” chicken coop, 
where they were housed while 
they worked on the land of al 
wealthy rancher. 


Leading Negro Paper Says Peace — 
Is the Only Defense Against A-Bom 


NORFOLK, Va., Feb. 21.—The 
influential Journal and Guide, one 
of the big six Negro weeklies with 
a national circulation, this week 
declared “atomic warfare can be 
nothing less than catastrophic” and 
“the $0 le defense against it is 
“peace. 


In a column-and-a-half long edi- 


torial entitled “What lies behind 
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atomic bomb tests just Concluded in 
lonely desert?” the paper set forth 
a carefully reasoned analysis of the 
prospects for the people of the 
United States if world war comes. 
“None can take comfort .. . in 
the prospects of atomic bombing,” 
the editorial said. “Any of our 
cities ever subjected to atomic at- 
tack will suffer hundreds cf thou- 
sands of casualties and destruc- 
tion never before experienced. 
“A lot of our: people are too 
complacent about A-Bombs; a 
number of experts are, however 


sincerely, underrating the bomb, 
rhaps to allay hysteria. One 
ocumentary film now being shown 


in theaters, in schools and. to civil 
defense groups deemphasizes the 
A-Bomb radiation effects to a point 
of silliness.” 
The Journal and Guide praised 
the decision of New York and Vir- 
ginia not to build costly under- 


ground shelters, “For one thing, 


‘ 
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it is unlikely that any measures 
can provide sufficient warning in 
the event of an atomic attack fo 
whole populations to reach shelt 
ers. There can be no effective 
hiding from an atomic bomb and 


even: less so from a hydrogen 
bomb.” v 


The paper declared “it will be} 


who will die in an atomic assaul 
against any of our cities that we 
can quiesty mount retaliation that 
will kill many times more .thou- 
sands in the attacking country.” 

It said, “We are not against our 
use of the bomb if we are attacked 
with it, or even as a last-measure 
step should our actual existence as 
a free nation hang in the 


small comfort to the saa 


against it is peace. That way lies 
the only real protection for civi- 
lization.” 


old and 
_back is like a prison to her now. She 


-xinged Russia with 500 


MR. AND MRS. RICHARD V. ASPINWALL, Denver: 
“It is perhaps indicative of the strange morality of the times 
that seven Negro men, about whose , 


| It there. is more than a 
‘reasonable doubt’ are electrocuted—while at the same time the 


known murderers of millions, Nazis like Ilse Koch and Alfred 
ice are being freed by the American military government.” 
Ost 


ILLINOIS | 
M. WAY, Chicago: “I say get out and stay out.”—(Tribune), 
(Tribune). 


INDIANA 


MRS. VERA GOODMAN, South Bend, Ind:: “Mr. Tru- 
man tells us that he is going to tax us ‘until it hurts.’ Well, he 
already has. He sent our son to the battlefield in Korea—never 
to return to us. . ,-. That is the highest tax anyone could 
have put upon us. It is true that Truman is running the show. 
I wonder if he ever stops to think what he is doing to the people 


of this country and in return what in time people will do or 
should do to him.” (Tribune). 


IOWA 

C.-C. ANDERSON, Villisca, Ia., Feb. 19.—“When United 
Nation’s troops crossed the 38th parallel and were advancing 
toward Manchuria they of course were not aggressors. But when 
Chipese Reds, fearing an invasion, sent troops into Korea and 
crossed the 38th parallel they were naturally guilty of aggres- 
sion. Please explain the difference.” (Des Moines Register). 


LOUISIANA 


ELIAS McCOLLOSTER, New Orleans: “The Korean War 
is glamorless. At least it’s glamorless for college students. A 
check of Louisiana State University, Tulane and Loyola stu- 
dents show the average collegian is not going to drop out of 
college and run to’the colors. This follows a trend that has 
been noted throughout the country. The trend is in sharp 
contrast to statements made by many educators several months 
ago. The educators, at this time, said the colleges would be 
closed by the exodus of students. The exodus has failed to 
materialize. Registration figures for the spring semester at 
the three major Louisiana universities show little more than 
a normal drop in enrollment. . . . Students themselves say they 
want to stay in college. They want the extra start in life that 
a few years of college will give.” (Item) 


MINNESOTA 


MRS. ELLIOT E. COLLISON, Blue Earth, Minn.: “We 
used to deplore the militarism of Germany. If we start drafting 


our 18-year-old boys, what is that but militarism?” (Minneapolis 
Tribune) 


MISSOURI 


OHN H. and D. A, LA ROWE, St. Charles, Mo.: “The 
world is rocked by the news from the United Nations. We 
are closing the door on peaceful settlement. We have turned 
our backs on a move for peace.” (St. Louis Post-Dispatch). 


NEBRASKA 


CLYDE E. EDWARDS, McCook, Neb.: “President Tru- 
man didn’t slander the switchmen when he said, ‘They act like a 
bunch of Russians.” I think he lost a lot of votes.” (Lincoln 
Journal). 


OHIO 


MRS. KATHERINE EVANS, Canton, O.: “I was putting 
my two-year-old son to bed tonight and holding him in my 
arms to say goodnight when I héard a radio broadcast of the 
Nevada atom-bomb blasts. For one frightening moment I felt 
as though this were the real thing—and I-felt as the Japanese 
mothers must have felt. ... As a mother, I believe that every 
penny of these wicked experiments should be spent on medical 
research into the causes and cure of cancer, polio, etc. What 
right do Americans have threatening mothers in other lands 


with the destruction of their homes and families?” (Repository) 


RHODE ISLAND 


‘TRUTHFUL,’ Providence, R. I.: “Carmela is two years 
owing fast. The porch she an te on a little while 
'd like to play in a yard 
with erass, on a street where nice people live. But this is im- 
possible. At least in Rhode Island, for you see, Carmela’s skin 
is brown. ... . | 
“Carmela’s father — in. World War II and may have 
to answer the Korean call. In Korea there are Ne boys 
getting killed as well as white ones, and there are black heroes — 
too, so why can't a colored person live in a decent neighbor- 
hood?” (Journal). 
‘HOPEFUL, Apponaug, R. 1: “The Good Book says: 
- peace and pursue it.’ Pursuit implies an all-absorbing 
chase. Let our State Department take note.” (Journal-Bulletin). 


TEXAS ~ 


- W. LEE GREEN, Brownsville, Tex., Feb. 21.—“Why was -} 
Winston Churchill invited to come here and open up the cold- 
war in his speech at Fulton, Mo.? What is General Eisenhower 
now doing on his trips to eons Why does a long list of 
imperialists still visit en Why has the United States }} 

bombing bases? Why did the United | 
States and the United Nations become the aggressors against  |j 
Korea and ChinaP... . : i : 

“What I am interested in is truth. I may be considered by. 
some people as subversive.. The question is, is what I write true? | 
Truth can never be subversive. 
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1e Communists and — 


Dewey's War Budget Ty Cave Hyshand’s Life 


(Gerson is Legislative Chairman, at the present lee despite his 


New York State Communist Party)|#4mitted expectation of new floods Mrs. Rosalee McGee, wife of Willie McGee, Laurel, Mississippi Negro facing 
of corporate wealth, most of it 


(The following analysis of | coming from lush war contracts, |@eath on March 20 for alleged rape, is on her way North to participate in the campaign 
Gov. Dewey's execufive budget | Qn its part, the Communist to save. Bos ches era S Ee the Civil Rights Congress announced yesterday. Mrs. McGee, 
was submitted to the budget | Party associates itself with the rep-' L777 "=i ee "3 CRC reported, has undergone per- 
hearmg of the joint legislative | resentatives of the parents who : so “Se .— 7 secution and threats of violence radio station, WRBC, has been 
committees at Albany, Feb. 13, |demand a sharply stepped-up } @ ca ee broadcasting a song on “The Rebel 
on behalf of the New York State {school construction program; with Fo = sia oo yrotests won a last-minute ie of|Hep-Cat Program,” called “Willie 
Communist Party.) . the demands for an increased hous- © = " » execution for her husband last] McGee Will Not Be Free.” 

Gov. Dewey's budget is shot|ing program, free of discrimination (4 ee “July. Nevertheless, she informed| The same program has also been 


through and through with the)and segregation; with the demand - * officials yesterday, “I will insulting Mrs. McGee, “but I don’t | 
“mevitable war” philosophy of the/for substantial increases in teach §& 70 wherever you want me to go} care,” she said, “they can't run me 


Chase National Bank-Cartel crowd.! ers’ salaries and civil service em- . I'll make a speech in Missis-| out of town. That's one thing... 
Mr. Dewey’s budget prepares for| ployes’ pay; and with the demand j Se S D sippi if I could. I'm not afraid.”|¥ got faith that McGee some day 
every possible contingency except|for increased local assistance. :.. ee, a! é CRC leaders disclosed that for} will be free.” | 

the horrid one of world peace. CP PROGRAM : . P™. ‘he past few weeks, many at-| Mrs. McGee cesiianedd: “The 


shifted o ‘state's pen from nid We call for a revenue program | =a ae _ = 4 empts have been made to stop] fast six months, it has seemed 


banks of the Hudson to the Elbe,|based on ability to pay, and av © | (Ae ed Bice a Nee You a ho ae gett cap ne 
Ge teins the chief Resublican|°  % the scandalous soak-the [2 a é y ' se years, and I guess it is because I 
. P : tr policies of the Dewey admin @ 2 yr = =: On several occasjopns when She! can’t see Willie. . . . I love: Willie 
mouth 1eCe for the Truman admin- Poe: Te o y Se SS. chee aes Soa li } <li h . ° , 
eee het istration; We demand that Gov. — = ge. . mj ttied to call Jong~iistance, She) and I will-do all I can to save him. 
Mr. Dew, ae oe became |Dewey and Mayor Impelitteri stop | giles .. en - hey id a gx lige ned git ovens a 
eiitlecuctestic. nee the war against playing political footsie. We cal! - ._ = . .< ou Bid sia Wall: cchaaSealin parture from Mississippi, the Civil 
the fascist Axis, is now all-out for!UP® this Peat a = a ~ ee! a Biel 1 were-colllag <abith Rights Congress declared, “The 
war, and his budget completely re-|* matter of fiscal policy . vis as o Ee ee Be 1 colored. . . . I was told my] courage and faith of this brave 
flects it. Basing itself on a phony opposed to the proposed Impelit- : oe We ft jhone was tapped.” Negro mother, in the face of Na zi 
“national emergency,” the Dewey teri 3 percent sales tax. a EES tthe nast few weeks. CRC like barbarity of the Mississippi 
iidiedt toncces’ the naa ok tel = finance the real needs of the “Ke Par er agit toe ” Mice (racists. must inspire every decent 
people for more housing, schools, people of New York State—schools, we ai : *thuman being in America to join 
social welfare and increased state housing, hospitals, etc.—there are the fight to save her innocent ‘hus- 
salaries. It deepens the already ee gong ag Pp ogg th hand. banger band from a lynching.” 
sharply marked tendency of the a Byes bay ree S| See wroeiiny oO Se. | —— es death on a gener 
: : ,” . up char rapm 
Dewey administration, never se “We cal fora tax policy that wi ne ee 


tap those sources. Such a de ‘ | a » jwoman in Laurel im November, : 
leadership, to soak the poor and shiestel tentieides 4 vee , | 1945.. His lawyers are seeking a 
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To All Manhattan Communists 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE SECTIONS COMPLETING THE: SUB-CAMPAIGN 


East seston, Inwood, Olgin, Chelsea, and East Midtown 
TO ALL OTHER SECT IONS, COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL 
The Best Birthday Gift to Comrade Foster is 100 percent Completion of the Sub-Campaign 


Bring All Subs to the Gala Foster Birthday Celebration 


MANHATTAN PLAZA © “© ionday, Feb. 26th, 7:30P.M. 


Speaker: cus HALL ete | “ : . _ ieee Cultural Program 
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ssc iiiieniniat Of Things. to Come essen 


In Name of 
‘Integration’ 


. acteememmen! John Pittman —_—s ee eo oo 


THREE RECENT EVENTS indicate the de- 
velopment of an alarming trend. On Feb. 2, the 
42-year-old National Association of Colored Grad- 


peers eeeae 


—.yate Nurses voluntarily disbanded. Feb. 14, the 


National Negro Health Movement, established in 
' 3932. was terminated by the Federal Security 
Administrator. Feb. 18,-the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, although re- 
jecting a move to disband, did seriously consider it. 
Reason given for closing shop on these opera- 
tions is that there is no longer 

any need for them because 

Negro nurses and Negro 

health education and care 

are being “integrated.” The 


advance of “integration” may - 


thus become a pretext for 
dissolving the organizations of 
the Negro liberation move- 
ment. ‘ 


a Now, it is true that there 
= is a trend toward the inte- 
gration of Negroes 6n an individual basis into 
many occupations heretofore lily-white. Such a 
development is to be welcomed, and the achieve- 
ments and distinctions won by individual Negroes 
are to be hailed as having been made against 
odds. But such new honors and occupations ar3 
not gifts generously handed out by a white su- 
premacist ruling class grown suddenly benevolent 
to Negroes while incinerating Koreans and Chi- 
nese. Such new attainments are wrested from this 
ruling class by the continuous struggle of the 
Negro. liberation movement. 


_ THE RULING CLASS cunningly uses these 
new developments as tactical comeessions with 
which to influence the course of the Negro libera- 
tion movement, and, wherever possible, to de- 
stroy it. : | : 

Commimists have learned from: their own 
experience the dangers of such a trend. Because 
of the Browder leadership prior to 1945, which 
asserted that the Negro people were in process 
of rapid integration into the life of the United 
States, the Communists disbanded their own 
organization in the South. The consequences of 
- this policy were disastrous, and have not yet been 
fully overcome. 

But realizing their error, the Communists 
expelled Browder and set about to correct their 
policies. Hence, in viewing the trend today to- 
ward dissolution of the organizations of the 
Negro liberation movement, the Communists 
speak from experience. They contend that there 
is actually no basis for the dissolution of organ- 
izations fighting for the full integration and equal 
‘titizenship of the Negro people. 

THE SUMMER, 1949, issue of the Journal 
of ‘Negro Education contains a mine of up-to-date 
information concerning the health status and 
health education of the Negro people. Here are 
a few statements: 

e “Life expectancy among whites of both 
sexes is greater than among Negroes. In 1946, 
the average Negro male could expect to live 57 
years, whereas his white counterpart had an 
expectancy of 65 years.” 

_  @ “Of the 1,200 schools of nursing in the 
United States, only about 275 admit Negro -stu- 
dents. Today there are about9,000 Negro gradu- 
ate nurses in the entire country: a ratio of about 
one Negro nurse per 1,430 Negroes. . . . The 
American ‘Nurses Association estimates that the 
nation needs at least 42,000 additional nurses, 
white and colored. Many young Negro women 
are eager to enter the nursing profession; but 
their opportunities for training and employment 
are meager. The proportion of white hospitals 
that employ colored nurses is still very low.” 
® “Very few localities in the nation are free 
of discrimination against Negro personnel and 
tients . . . few examples can be found of 
ospitals where the race of doctor or patient ‘is 
not a vital factor; and institutions loud in their 
claims of inter-racial cooperation are subtly in- 
cage a quotas on personnel and patients.” 
p. sl | : 

_ From these three excerpts, we see that the 
reality is not one of integration for the Negro 
masses, but rather one of a frozen segregated 
condition of inadequate facilities and opportun- 
ities. Hence, the trend toward dissolution of 
organizations struggling for full integration on a 
basis of full equality of facilities and opportun- 


ities actually disarms the Negro people at the . 


very moment when the drive to fascism and world 
war is destroying the facilities and opportunities 
they have already won. 

Full integration of the Negro masses on a 
basis of equality will be won, not by abandoning 
the fight for full citizenship as Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., is doing, but by intensifying 
the struggle at this moment in particular. 


‘will of its people.” 
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‘Letters trem 


Distribute. ‘W orker’ 


In Farmisg Area - 
FRAZEE, Mim. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


I am sending some clippings 
from the Frazee Times which 


you may like to read. This is a. 
- town with a population of 1,500. 


It is mostly a-farming arpa. 
And this papers editor is 
against Communists. He sure 
doesn’t like me because I tell 
the truth and I give’ my Daily 
Worker and The Worker to 
others to read, and this editor 
doesn't like that a bit. But I 
don’t worry. I never destroy my 
Daily Worker and The Worker. 
I give them to someone else to 
read, so it will plant the seeds 
of truth which some day will 
make us free. W, S. 2. 


@ 
A Letter From 
Korea to lowa 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

e Marcus (Cherokee 
County, Iowa) News, under the 
headline “Laverne Miller Writes 
that All Is Not Well in Korea,” 

ublishes a letter from a local 

y describing the situation in 
ithe war zone. 

“Layne Miller, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Johann Miller,” the Marcus 
News wrote, “is serving in Ko- 
rea. His parents recently re- 
ceived the letter published be- 
low, which the News is printing 
in the belief that the people at 
home should know what the sol- 
diers are thinking.” 


The letter is enclosed. .G.W. 


January 4, 1951 
Pusan, Koreas 
Dear Mom, Dad, Ed and 
Danny: 
Boy, that’s quite a string of 
names to address, but I’m think- 
ing of you all and many more 


too. But your uppermost in my 


mind so you let the letter (you 
lucky people you). 
I'm fine, meaning reasonably 


well fed, housed (tented) and in 
good health. 

I'm still waiting to be taken 
out of their (another) replace- 
ment depot and sent to my rail- 
road outfit. I hear it’s still a 
pretty good deal. There are two 
deliveries, one south and the 
other north of Taegue and I 
think the headquarters are out of 
Taegue. 


I left Sasebo, Japan, the next 
day and rode all night across the 
straight over to Pusan in a Jap- 
anese luxury (?) liner. We had 
grass mats to sleep on the floor. 
It wasn’t warm and comfortable 
but not too bad either. 


This is a pretty big harbor as 
well as Sasebo and saw all kinds 
of ships—cruisers, carriers, de- 
stroyers, cargo junks and canoes. 

Boy the morale over here is 
really at rock bottom. Maybe 

ou've heard that it wasn’t but 

elieve me it is and the older 
veterans as well as younger and 
all the rest feel pretty much as I 
do. I feel that it could end any 
day or keep on for years. 


I was telling some of the guys 
here that it doesn’t do any good 
to just complain to your buddies 
but to write to the congressman 
and representatives of the offi- 
cial body of your state and let 
them know what a useless cause 
or if there is any cause in this 
war, and how you feel about it. 
I’ve seen a couple of letters from 
senators that answered other 
guy's letters. One letter, as even 
one vote, doesn’t do much but 
it adds to those others that are 
being written. ‘ 

I know what your views on 
theirs would be dad, pretty wei. 
and youd never. write a con- 
gressman in your own hand or 
of your own initiative so I am 
imploring you to write to them 
and to encourage others to write 
to Washington. Ask them to give 
you a reason, a good one, why 
their war is being waged and 
then ask them if they think its 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Press Roundup 


THE TIMES tells us once 
again that the “objectives” of 
the war are a “free, united, in- 
dependent and democratic Korea 
ruled by the freely expressed 
But Times 
man George Barrett cables from 
Korea: “. . . they are beginning 
to ask in increasing bewilder- 
ment what they themselves can 
hope to get out of all the killing 
and destruction, no matter who 


wins the military victory.” And 


the Times sees the Soviet Union 
and People’s Democracies crum- 
bling because “by its very na- 
ture the. Soviet-type economic 
system... represents exploita- 
tion of workers and farmers... .” 
In today’s Times: “defense offi- 
cials accepted money to route 
Army and other traffic” through 


the port of Orange, Tex.; John - 


' Grosch, ex-sheriff of New Or- 
eans, indicted for perjury for 
denying “he had ever taken 
graft’; Hoboken meat packer 
and two Army men indicted in 
$1,000,000 graft. The very na- 
ture of the “capitalist-type” eco- 


nomic system! 
e 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE, 
which is “sad” and “shocked” 
about the basketball players is 
not saddened by its front-page 
revelations of the charge that a 
$750,000. governntent loan to an 
Alabama paper firm was “con- 
ditional” on the sale of its stock 
to the sons of Rep. Frank W. 
Boykin, Alabama Democrat. 

€ 

THE COMPASS | suggests: 
“All college stars are paid; why 
not make it official?” 


THE POST'S sage, Max Ler- 
ner, pays tribute to the “fierce 
honesty’ of that peddler of 
homosexuality and moral degen- 
eracy, the late Andre Gide. How 
can any one say that Gide “de- 
bauched the youth’? Lemer 
cries. Look at how his anti- 
Soviet stand “helped set free so 
many other intellectual Commu- 
nists all over the world.” Lemer 
doesn't say that Gide’s “disil- 
lusioned answer’ to socialism 
began with his anger over 
Stalih’s refusal to legalize ‘ho- 
mosexuality in the Soviet Union. 
“Fierce honesty’! What a joke. 
Wasnt Hitler “fiercely honest,” 
too, in his determination to mur- 


der the Jews? 


THE WORLD TELEGRAM | 


runs a Gallup poll which shows 
that the American people now 
favor sending more troops to 
Europe, As readers of this news- 


paper know, mountains of mail 


to Congress and the press 
throughout the country, ‘as well 
as numerous radio and , press 
polls, all testify conclusively to 
the overwhelming demand that 
no troops be sent abroad. It will 
be remembered that, when Gal- 


lup polls falsely pointed to a - 


Dewey victory in 1948, there 
were those that suggested that 
the wish was father to the | sta- 
tistics, 
——— e 
THE JOURNAL AMERICAN 
runs a picture of MacArthur's 


13-year-old: son, who “has never 


seen the Unitéd States.” He 
must have interesting talks with 
father, who's never seen dem- 
ocracy.—R.F. 
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‘Labor Representation’— 
A Coverup Issue 


A CARTOON in the current CIO News-shows 
a hat rack outside a door marked “economic 
stabilizers,” with stove-pipe hats taking -up all but 
one of the hooks and some piled on top for good 


measure. On the one hook is a mechanics cap 
marked “labor.” 3 . 


That cartoon just about pictures the line of 
stuff that is currently running strong:in both AFL 
and CIO organs.. A big effort is being made to 
convince the rank and file of labor that the real 
cause of the rising pile of ...07 | 
troubles for the worker is the — 
failure of his top leaders to % 
get “representation” in the war } 
mobilization machinery. g 

It is true that even our 
most “respected” top leaders 
of labor have so far gotten no 
further than the servants’ quar- 
ters. This may surprise many 
people because no group of 
persons. is more servile and 
loyal to Wall Street, particu- ; 
larly its imperialist aims, than the very people 
who are now shouting so loudly that they are out 
in the cold. 


As we have pointed out on a number of occa- 
sions, the job Big Business is preparing to do 
through the war mobilization machinery is so 
cynical, so ruthless, so far-reaching in its disre- 
gard of past rights and living standards, that they 


wouldn't have a single place in the program under — 


even a Reuther or a Green. They fear that even - 
those persons may be subject to some of the pres- 
sure of the workers in their organizations. 

* 


ANYWAY, why should the big boys pay any 
attention to the cry of these labor leaders? Aren’t 
they the prisoners of the Truman camp? Where 
else can they go? The big boys aren't really 
worried that’ the top labor leaders will to any 
degree cool off on their support of the war pro- 
gram. And the Big Biz boys in the mobilization 
machinery know something else; that the members 
back home will not be moved very much to 
struggle for the sake of a top mobilization job 
for one or two of their high-paid union officers. 


Even the top labor leaders felt they would not 
rouse their members on the issue of top jobs fors 
union officers. That is why they chose to break 
with the stove-pipe fellows on the issue of a wage 
formula, price cantrol, manpower, taxes, etc. 


But it is the height of fakerism and an obvi- 
ously planned deception to tell the workers in ~ 
the shops that their interests on wages, prices, 
taxes, manpower, etc., would be taken care of by 
“labor representation” in the war mobilization ma- 
chinery. Such “representation” may provide some 
top leaders a more effective means with which to 
humbug the workers a bit longer with the non- 
sense that they are “equal partners” in the “war 
effort,” but it will not help meet the real problems. 
On the contrary, in exchange for such “recogni- 
tion” for the top bureaucrats, the workers in the 
shops will be expected to pay more through higher 
prices and taxes and more tightly frozen wages. 


Ironically, the very ones who are now scream- 
ing so much for “labor representation” in the war 
machinery have emitted a pipsqueak in peace days 
for at least one labor member in the cabinet or 
in some other post that rates higher than a phony 
“advisory” role. The cry is raised now (and the 
newspapers are helping to keep it loud) for no 
other purpose than to divert the workers fro 
the real issues and struggles. 


The labor bureaucrats would rather the work- 
ers had their eyes on the “labor representation” 
nonsense than on strikes for higher wages, on 
parades, a mass march on Washington for real 
price control, or on a crusade to Washington, like 
the one on March 15, to demand a peace policy 
and withdrawal from Korea, or another demonsta- 
tion in Washington for a real FEPC and an end 
of Martinsville murders. “Labor representation” 
sounds like a wonderful coverup slogan. 


It is not out of question, of course, that one 
of our first class swivelchair artists in the labor 
movement will be named an “assistant” to the 


great C. E. Wilson, and that this will be de- 


_scribed as a tremendous. “concession” to “labor.” 


But whoever the guy will be, he'll be nothing more 
important than a front door-tender. Suppose labor 
is given five dozen “assistants” will that give it 
any power? rn 


Thanks to “X. Y.” for $8 in response to a 
reader's letter suggesting contributions for subs 


| for those who cannot afford them. 
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The Lesson for Our Youth 

(Continued from Page 1) 
were shoved into the money-grabbing cesspool, or Presi- 


dent Wright who permits anti-Semites to remain on the 


faculty, who fires instructors who dare to stand up for 
Negro rights? 


© o o 


NO. IT IS PRETTY PLAIN what the raving press is 
trying to accomplish with this exhibition of hypocrisy. 

They are trying to trap the students of our colleges 
and schools into placing their faith on the BIG MONEY, 
PRO-WAR LEADERS and the graft-ridden POLICE 
SYSTEM. 


c © £ 


“WHAT IS THE LESSON for any thinking America 
youth in all this? : : 
That the basketball players are the criminals? No! 

That everything is dirty and rotten anyway, so why 
shouldn't we. all grab and be dirty too? Absolutely no! 

We want our schools and colleges and their sports to 
grow and expand. But this means that we have got to fight 
TO DEFEND OUR SCHOOLS from the militarists who 
are wrecking them. 

It means that we have got to demand MORE AND 

BETTER SCHOOLS, not guns and more Koreas. 
_ Jt means that the schools should not have to beg the 
syndicate crooks and the Big Business alumni for hand- 
outs, but should get Federal and State aid. Imagine what 
our colleges could do with the billions now going into the 
pork barrel of the “defense contracts”! 

To keep our sports clean, we have got to break up the 
grip of the Big Money on college sport. We must make it 
possible for any American youth to be a genuine amateur 
without the hypocrisies of the present network of hidden 
“scholarship and expenses” bribery by the school trustees 
and alumni. Our students should face a future of peaceful 
jobs, not the draft and overseas shipment. 

Above all, we need the support of a decent human 
morality. This can only come from a belief in a new social 
order, Socialism,.where the rule of profit will be ended. 


We must fight for an America heading for peaceful prog- 
ress, not atomic war. 


The Press and Stalin 


) THE SOBER ESTIMATE of the war danger facing 
humanity which Stalin made the other day has given the 
press a serious problem—how to keep people from know- 
ing what he saad. Or how to lie about its meaning to peace- 

~--Joving people. 

One view was that “it didn’t mean anything now. Just 
the same old line.” The papers making this jackass analy- 
sis were very careful not to let their readers have the text, 
of course, or even any substantial parts of it. Their readers 
would easily recognize the truth when Stalin noted that 
war comes from the millionaires and billionaires who get 
rich out of it. Also, the readers would readily agree that 
a country—like the Soviet Union—which is steadily cut- 
ting the prices of every-day items of food, clothing, etc., 
and is building huge housing and power works, cannot 


at the same time be preparing for aggression or be build- 
ing a war machine. 


s © = 
THE OTHER SCHOOL says it is “a threat” to “the 
free world” when Stalin warns the people that though war 
is not inevitable now, it can be made inevitable if the peo- 
ple let the war-makers deceive them! This school sees 
dace things ominous where. their colleagues see nothing 
at all. 


The truth is that both of these views are deliberate 
-falsehoods. : 
Stalin's statement to Pravda was filled with meanin 
for every single man and woman who lives in dread of the. 
horrors the generals and bankers are preparing for us in 
_ America; He pointed out that the people can save the 
peace of the world. But he said that this requires that the 
_ people reject the deceptions regarding the alleged “Soviet 
aggression’ which the war-makers are selling. 
Stalin made this statement on the eve of a projected 
Four Power conference in Paris. The State Department 
has tried in vain to stall this conference. It will surely try 
to break it up. It will try to deceive the people of America 
and Britain as to what is happening there. This is the 
danger to which, it seems to us, Stalin is pointing. 
Neither peace nor war are inevitable. Peace must be 
won by the people, speaking out their united demand for 
_ negotiation in good faith. Failure to act for peace will be 


_ . terribly costly to us all, 


interconnection, the { 
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‘THE COMMUNIST PARTY NATIONAL CONVENTION: 


A Pioneering Work in 
History of Americas 


The proceedings of the recent 15th National Convention of the Communist Party are now being — 


published in pamphlet and book form. Because the Daily Worker considers these proceedings of the 
greatest importance to the American people, and particularly to the workers, both Communist and non- 
Communist, we are printing sections of the major Convention .reports. 


By Robert Thompson 


(Thompson is chairman of the New York State Communist Party.) 


“OUTLINE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS” is an outstanding 
example of William Z. Foster's insistence on collective methods of work. It has been 
read approvingly by a commission of the National Committee of our party. It has been 


subjected to advance reading 
and helpful critical comments 
of leading Marxist theoreticians 
of our brother Parties of Latin 
America, the Caribbean coun- 
tries, and Canada. . 

Despite this typically Foster 
method of collective work, it is 
quite possible, even quite prob- 
able, that in a great creative 
work of this kind time will dis- 
close certain propositions which 
have their weak sides and need 
further development and round- 


ing out. 

In such an event it is highly 
improbable that many Commu- 
nists will get into a dither and 
fall all over themselves. Commu- 


.nists understand that the only 


people who do not make an oc- 
casional mistake in the creative 
application and development of 
Marxist theory are those who 
assiduously avoid this occupa- 
tion. They also understand that 
such people are not the most 
reliable guardians of the purity 
of the science of Marx, Lenin 
and Stalin from the influences 
of opportunism and revisionism. 
pe 

SEVERAL THOUSAND 
bourgeois historians and’ politi- 
cal analyists have written 
on aspects of the life and his- 
torical development of the peo- 
se and nations of the Western 

emisphere. Not a single one 
of these thousands has dared 
treat the historical development 
of these peoples and nations on 
the broad canvas of a pattern 
of hemisphereic development, a 
pattern which explains both the 
close inter-relationship and pro- 
found differences of each peo- 
ple and nation. 

It has fallen on the shoulders 


of the foremost Marxist of our 


Party, Foster, boldly to invade 
territory which the bourgeois 
angels of historical science fear 
to tread. Rising above its num- 
erous specific contributions to 
various aspects of American his- 
torical development is the fact 
that “Outline Political History 
of the Americas” es, the 


ooks | 


pects of the history of the Amer- 
icas, and brings forward the 
picture of the ‘totality of the 
historical development of the 
Western Hemisphere as an in- 
tegrated whole. 

This is the second feature of 
the creatively new theoretical 
task which “Outline Political 
History of the Western Hemi- 
sphere” undertakes and success- 
fully accomplishes. 


‘OUTLINE POLITICAL His- 
tory of the Americas” is, there- 
fore, not just another book on 
American history. It is a quali- 
tatively new Marxist work on 
the application of the entire 
body of Stalinist theory to the 


phenomena of historical devel- 


opments in the Western Hemi- 
sphere as an integrated whole. 

It establishes for our Party, for 
the Marxist movement through- 
out the Americas, a body of 
scientific thought, from a con- 
sistent standpoint of historical 
materialism, interpreting the 
whole complex of Western Hemi- 
spheric development. It is a 
historic achievement in the clos- 
ing of the gap between the gen- 
erally advanced body of world 
scientific theory of Marxism- 
Leninism and the application of 
this theory to the specific phe- 
nomena -of conditions in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

As we all know, Browder de- 
voted great attention to distort- 
ing American history, corrupting 
the science of historical material- 
ism and basic Marxist theoretical 
concepts in their application to 
the American scene. Foster sets 
matters straight with respect to 
Browderism’s distortion of 


Roosevelt's role and its corrup- 


tion of Marxist concepts of Amer- 
ican history. In doing so, by 
ph Sg. our Party with a co- 

esive and integrated treatment 


of the history of the Western 
Hemisphere from the standpoint — 
of historical materialism, he has 


given our Party a qualitatively 
new wea with which to 
guard all forms of 


inter-rela- 


ica has always had three marked 
characteristics; First, it always 
dons the garb of “American ex- 
ceptionalism.” That is, in its early 
stages before degenerating into 


an openly anti-Marxist and anti- 


Soviet force, it always bows duti- 
fully before the validity “in gen- 
eral” of Stalinist theoretical 
concepts and only then proceeds 
to deny the: validity for the 
American working class of con- 
clusions flowing from those con- 
cepts on the grounds of unique 
“American conditions.” 

The classic expressions of this 


have been, of course, Lovestone- 


ism and Browderism. On the 
basis of “exceptional” features of 
American capitalism, Lovestone 
imparted to monopoly capitalism 
in the U. S. the ability to over- 
come all factors imherent in the 
general crisis of capitalism, and 
all factors making for the out- 


break of the 1929 cyclical eco-. 


nomic crisis. . 
On the basis of “exceptional” 
features of U. S. imperialism, 
Browder not only brought up to 
date the Lovestoneite concept of 
the ability of the American cap- 
italists to eliminate the crisis 
phase of she capitalist economic 
cycle, but also, in accordance 
with the emerging dominant role 
of American imperialism in the 
capitalist world, extended this 
concept by imparting to U. S. 
imperialism the special ability 
to industrialize “undeveloped” 
countries and to resolve basic 
antagonisms on a world scale. 
This characteristic of revision- 
ism plays most heavily on the 
historic weakness of American 
Marxists to master fully the ap- 
plication of the general theore- 
tical concepts Marx, Lenin 
and Stalin to American condi- 


tions.. The overcoming of. this 


weakness is the very essence of 


the theoretical ‘task. undertaken 
in “Outline Political History of 


the Americas.” } 


_ Yevisionism 
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AN Ay better 


by Blizab : Gurley Flynn S Wo rid 
International Women’s Day 


: Two weeks frem today, March 8, is International Women’ 
Day. It will be celebrated all over the world, : 


e should be very proud to remember that it was born in this 

i Rue over 40 tetra - It began on the East Side of New 
York in 1908, at a small outdoor meeting of working women and 
ime mothers at Rutgers Square, te demand the 
right to vote. These militant immigrant women 

knew they could not successfully battle the 

sweatshop bosses and greedy landlords; could 

not build their unions and protect their chil- 

dren—without political rights. They resented 

the smug rich ladies who.led the “Votes for 

Women” movement, on the basis of guarding 

their property rights and under the slogan 


—“Taxation without representation.” | 
The idea of a special day dedicated in- 


es ternationally to the rights of women spread to 
other cities and finally te other lands. It was unanimously ac- 
cepted at an International Socialist Congress in 1910, at the sug- 
gestion of Clara Zetkin. At an advanced age, this brave woman 
risked her life as a Communist member of the Reichstag when she 


warned the German peonle against the Nazis and denounced 
Hitler. 


The holiday is now celebrated in Europe, Asia, Africa, the 
British Isles, om in the Americas, Nerth and South. 


: In all long ages, in the most remete~ corners of the globe, 
working women voice their univetsal sisterhood and _ solidarity, 
their demand for freedom and for peace. It is a day dedicated to 
their most burning needs, their deepest aspirations, their deter- 
mination to build a safe world. It is a day to celebrate achieve- 
ments won, to record tasks unfulfilled, te plan and pledge for 
the future. It is a day for all women, regardless of creed, color, 
Or politics, te resolutely speak out on the problems which beset 
them. Never was there a more crucial time for American to speak out 
than March 8, 1951—this International Woman's Day. 


THE GREATEST FEAR of women everywhere is war. Their 
greatest desire is for peace and security for their families. The 
demand of women for peace is a universal cry, heard around the 


world. And in all other lands women ask anxiously, “What of the 
American women? What do they say? What are they doing to 
bring peace to the World?” They expect, yes, they demand an 
answer from us. It should resound to all corners of the grobe, 
to re-assure all women everywhere that American women too are 
ready to fight, beside them, for peace. Large or small, hundreds 
of gatherings of women should speak out boldly our opposition 
to war, our demand for peace. 


Last year we spoke of the cold war and the danger of the 
H-bomb. This year it has become a shooting war, in which our 
own country is disgracefully and disastrously involved: The threat 
of the A-bomb hangs heavy in the heavens. American families 
are confronted with a proposed draft of our 18-year. old sons; 
with large standing armies to be sent abroad; with the re-arming 
of the Nazis and Japanese before a peace treaty has been éven 
signed; with wage and price freezes; with hysterical atom bomb 


drills in school terrorizing our children and disrupting their edu- 
cation, 


In consequence of all these disturbing developments, a strong 
demand for peace is sweeping America, growing rapidly every- 
where and especially among women. Bring our. troops back from 
Korea—make peace now—let people run their own countries—is on 
the lips of the thousands upon thousands of people, 


THERE IS a great moral responsibility on all of us American 
women. The danger of war is not abroad. It comes from the 
warmakers right here. It is here that all the monstrous instru- 
ments of world destruction were conceived and are daily growing 
more deadly and gigantic. If we American women should fail to 
challenge all these reckless war preparations, these barbarous in- 
human weapons, should permit another war, we will be branded 
with a terrible war guilt—as were the German people. 


_ bet us therefore pledge again.on another International Wom- 
ens Day. “Never, never, wilt we allow our country to plunge the 
world into a suicidal] war, nor be the first to use atomic bs 
against amy people anywhere in the world.” 


Let us not forget the victims of creeping fascism in this coun- 
try—-among them 28 women held for deportation under the Mc- 
Carran Act; let us not forget this brave Negro woman Mrs. In- 

am—still in a Georgia .prison for defending her life; let us not 


orget the bereaved widows of Martinsville or the danger to Willie 
McGee and his family, | 


_. Make of International Women’s Day a rallying call in the 
spirit of 1908—that will again be heard sround the world. Notify 


us of what is being planned in your community so we can give 
all events appropriate publicity in this paper. 


ea 


) 
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GRISWOLD SAYS WORLD SEES 


THE STRINGS IN U.S. ‘AID’ 


LINCOLN, Neb., Feb. 21.—The people of Europe and Asia 
are not being fooled by U. S. protestations of sincerity in its foreign 


aid program, former . Dwight Griswold told th iversi 
Nebraska alumni M gh the University of 


Trusts Spurn. 


Gov't Rulings . 


On Phony Ads 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 21 (FP). 
—Big business is still thumbing its 
nose at the anti-trust laws and radio 
newspaper and magazine adver- 


tisers are still playing the public 
as suckers, the Federal Trade 
Commission said in its angual re- 
port to Congress. 

During the fiscal year ended 
last July 1 the FTC reported 124 
formal complaints were issued, 90 
charging violaion of the FTC Act, 
22 violations of the Clayton Act, 
one alleging violation of both and 
11 violation of the wool products 
labeling act and the FTC Act. 

Five of the complaints charged 
use of unfair competition to violate 
anti-trust laws. Of the 79 cease- 
and-desist orders issued, the great 
majority alleged price fixing, re- 
traint of trade’ and false and mis- 
leading advertising. 

During the year the commis- 
sion’s staff examined 336,150 ad- 
vertisements in newspapers, maga- 
zines and trade ~journals, 11,095 
pages of mail order catalogues, 
759,729 radio continuities and 
35,422 television continuities. 

Published advertisements which 
called for further investigation to- 
taled 14,993. The staff marked 
3.384 broadcast ads and 714 teel- 
cast ads as containing possibly 
false representations, 


Pioneer Work 


{Continued from Page 7) 
one or several specific questions. 
It avoids presenting itself as a 
system of political thought for 


as long as possible. Tradition- | 


ally, revisionism in America be- 
gins as a process of watering 
down and perverting Marxist 
concepts on such questons as the 
character of U. S. monopoly 
capital and the predatory role 
of U. 5S. imperialism, the 
pot@ntialities of the working 
class in the U. S. and other 
Western Hemisphere countries 
for national leadership, the char- 
ment and its relationship to the 
acter of the Negro people's move- 
working class, etc. 

There can be no doubt that 
Browder would have had a 
much rougher time of it if our 
Party in an earlier period had 
been armed with a comprehen- 
sive and cohesive body of Marx- 
ist scientific thought on these 
questions such as is contained in 
“An Outline Political History of 
the Americas.” There can be no 
doubt that this book will serve 
to extend and add a new quality 
to the struggle in the American 
Marxist movement. 

The third feature of revision- 


ism in America is its utilization | 


of such weakness in our Party as 
tendencies towards pragmatism, 
lack of long-range perspectives, 
and theoretical timidity in boldly 
generalizing new problems. Be- 


cause of this, revisionist prac- | 


tices have in the past been able 
to develop in areas of Party work 
where theoretical vacuums exist- 
ed and, in turn, these revisionist 
practices have laid the basis for 
the emergence of revisionist 
theoretical concepts. “Outline 


Political History of the Amer-|} 


icas” represents the biggest step 
forward in the overcoming - of 
this weakness that our Party has 
ever been made. 

Fosters’ great work strikes at 
the very root sources of revision- 
ism. It is a qualitatively new 
Party weapon defending Marx- 


ism against all forms of reviision- 


ism in America. 


‘TU do as good as the best of 
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ON THE SCOREBOARD 


(Continued from Back Page) 


Freedom of expression is being destroyed in the schools and col- 
leges.. Free organization of the students has been banned.’ The 
distortion of reality through false propaganda and toward ‘a war of 
aggression undermines the thinking of most young people. The 
firings of teachegs, the categorical refusal to pay teachers proper 
salaries in this period of inflation has further undermined education. 
It is hardly to be expected that a teacher will advocate honesty 
when he is forced to accept dictation, in an atmosphere of fear, 
from higher authorities in op Senay federal, city or state, who 
belabor him with threats of firing on one hand and on the other 
attack his right to teach anything but the atcepted and distorted 
view that money and power are man’s sole aim in life. 


Considering the fact that TV has brought basketball into every 
home, we should not fail to bring forward facts and then to 
draw the proper conclusions in a careful anaysis. 


Letter 


(Continued from Page 7) 


worth the price for what we 
may attain over here. 

l haven't heard of one man 
that’s roaring to go back up to 
the front, or even G0 as in my 
case. There are hospital re- 
turnees in my same tent some 
with wounds and injuries still 
stitched: and bandaged. Yes, 
well go up for a crack at the 
Chinese but not with the spirit 
that was behind soldiers of any 
other war. 

Don’t: be scared. now because 


C.D. 


dusty when the trucks start tear- 
ing around, | 
Well, as of the Srd day of 
January, 1950, I don't pay in- 
come tax on the money I get 
here, $16 overseas pay and free 
postage. How did the new in- 
come tax boost hit you? How 
much are you earning ‘oo week 
now? Sounds good to hear that 
you are coming back strong 
again dad. I'll close for now but 
will write soon again in a couple 
of days. Am expecting to move 
out of here tonight or early to- 
morrow. Your Loving Son, 
Vern. 


whats On? 


Coming 

NEVER BEFORE! For the first time a 
Gala Cultural presentation, featuring: 
Young Jewish, Negro and Puerte Ricas 
singers, dancers and instrumentalists whe 
will honor Jewish Music Month-Brother- 
hood Month. Social, refreshments, aad 
fun! Sponsored by J.¥.F. and Jewish Youth 
Builders. Saturday, Feb. 24. 8 p.m. Yuge- 
slay Hall, 4065 W. 4ist St. Subscription T5c. 

BROTHERHOOD DANCE-A-ROUND fea- 
turing dramatic presentation: . “Facts” 
Saturday, Feb. 24 at 8:30 -p.m., 250 W. 26th 
St. Inst. fee 50c. Remember to keep March 
3 open for the 8th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion. 

SBATURDAY NIGHT FILM SOCIAL— 
“Native Land.” Refreshments, dancing. T5c 
each, $1.25 couples. Student LYL, 107 W. 
100th St. 8 p.m. : : 

JOIN QUEENS LYL, Negro History and 
Cultural Presentation. Saturday Nite, Feb. 
24; Dancing, film, food. Contribution .50c, 
Sunday, Feb. 25, 3 p.m. Exhibit, lecture, 
entertainment, refreshments. 107-04 New 
York Bivd. Jamaica No, E or F Train to 
Parsons Biyd., N. Y. Blyd. Bus te 107th 


‘them. I already have a good deal 
in their railroad “rear echelon” 
unit., All I want to*say is some- 
thing to encourage you and 
others who believe this to be a 
bull-headed war for no material 
or political gain to write to 
those in power at home. 
Haven't seen much of the peo- 
ple or the country but its divey 
and very mountainous right here 
in Pusan. _The town is on the 
side of a “Colorado” mountain. 
Seems to be 100 kids out by the 
fence on the hill trying to grab 
the cigarettes, candy and gum 
the. guys throw them. I went 
over to watch but it smelled so 
awful I came back and was satis- 
fied to see from a distance. 
Money is plentiful 4,000 Won 
for one dollar. Some guys bought 
10 small cans of sardines in town ° 
for a dollar, There is a lot of 
fruit here and even steaks and 
fish I guess. Sort of expensive 
with all the refugees around 
here. Wonder where they would 
go if we're run out of here. 
How are you all? Hope to get 
mail when I get to my outtit 
and see how Christmas was for 
you. I'd like to hear. Dann’s 
about a month old now, huh? | 
Born, December 6, 1950? Send 
me some pictures of him. I hear 
you had had weather there.” It’s 
pretty good here but it does get 
darn cool at night. No snow 
around here and it gets pretty 


Ave. 
Coming New Jersey 
PUN AND FROLIC, at Camp Midvale, 


Wanaque, New Jersey. Saturday and Sun- 
day, Feb. 24 and @. 


RATES: ! 

36 cents per tine io the 

Dally Worker 
4@ cents per tine in Th | 
(Weekend) Werke 

6 words constitate « tine 

Minimum charge 3 tines 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


| DBAOLINES: 


Dally Worker: 
Previous day at aceon 
For Monday's iasve 
Friday at 1 o.m. 

Weekend Worker: 
Previous Wednesday 

at ¢ p.m. 


REET Fe _———— ee 
— 
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Colonial Youth Day and 
_ Negro History Week Rallies 


: V Get Our Boys Out of Korea and 
Negotiate with China 


V End Jimcrow in Armed Forces | 
V Save Willie McGee 
V Independence for Puerto Rico 


hear “CHINA'S YOUTH” 


eye-witness by SELMA WEISS 


Education Director, New York Labor Youth League 


TONIGHT !TOMORROW. 
also: JEAN GRIFFITH. also: OLIVER LEEDS 
ADM. 75¢ 7:00 P. M. 
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THE REAL CROOKS SLI 


(Continued from Page 3) 

<r e still Aer 98 Oe ee 

t ha to May Quinn, who abhors 

Negroes at wed What big newspapers ex- 

pressed horror over her vindication by Superin- 
tendent of Schools Jansen? 

_ What about the underpaid schoolteachers and 

college instructors? 
What about the shortage of schools? And the 


criminal treatment* of. our children on _ over- 
crowded schedules and jammed classrooms? 


WITCHHUNTS 
What about the witchhunt in our school 


‘ system and the firing of eight admittedly out- 


standing teachers? 


And, Mr. District Attorney, so diligent when 


it comes to these young basketball stars, answer 
this one. 


Whatever yn aoe to the charges of fraud 
in the‘Board of Education's Bureau of-Plant Oper- 
ation and Maintenance? 


What "ig to James Marshall's charges 
that the results of the hasty inquiry had been 
hushed up “to let things blow over?’ 

It is evident, too, that high-ranking officials 
have kept from the public the existence of such 
corruption from the public. 

You know the case, Mr. D. A. 


LAW VIOLATED 


Just to refresh any memiories that might ‘have 
been “forgotten”—it became known, through frag- 
mentary reports in the press (no sensationalism in 


P BY 


hardware, lumber and other materials were bought 
by the Maintenance Bureau of the Board from a 
few favored contractors without competitive bid- 
ding required by Jaw? 

These orders went, for the most part, to a few 
favored companies, (No, not Broadway bookies, 
not gamblers, but “respectable” companies. ’) 

It became known that in 1948-49, certain 
types of paint were being bought for $3.50 a 
gallon through “oral orders,” while under legal 
competitive bidding, the price was $1.50. 
$6,000,000 STEAL 


The extent of irregular practices hinted at 
by the report indicated that the taxpayers were 
rooked of about $6,000,000 annually. 

But where is the furore? Where is the outcry 
in the press, in the DA’s office, among the respect- 
able presidents and educational ¢directors over 
these monstrous fixes? 


But the basketball stars are kids “from the 
other side of the tracks,” as one newspaper put it. 

They: have no ties with the big corporations 
of Wall Street. 


They are not billionaires and have no batteries 


_ of high-priced lawyers and public relations de- 


partments. 

It would do well for the public to keep these 
more fundamental “fixes” in mind while the press 
screams over the basketball scandals. 

Could it be that these journalistic hysterics 
are part of the whole business of diverting the 
‘or sandy attention from the real, basic, tragedies 


. fore our people—the wholesale corruption of 
the 


The U.S. Board of Parole was 
charged yesterday with discrimini- 
tory treatment against eight of the 
Hollywood Ten ‘film-makers for 
twice refusing to parole them from 
prison. They are serving \ one- 
year sentences for contempt of the 
House, Un-American Activities 
Committee. 


The charge, made in a resolu- 
tion adopted at a _ semi-annual 
meeting of the board of the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions, was made public 
by Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, sec- 
retary of the organization. 


At the same time, wives of the 
eight men revealed that the New 
York Times and Washington Post 
had refused to publish paid ad- 
vertisement exposing the govern- 
ment’s violation of its own parole 
regulations and urging public sup- 
port of the fight for their hus- 
bands’ freedom. 

The National Council’s resolu- 
tion cited the U.S. Parole Board’s 
code, which states “the paroling 
authorities should be impartial, 
non-political, ‘professionally com- 


sentences than their eight . col- 


~— | 
1 10 were convicted for con- 
tempt for their refusal in 1947 to 
answer questions by the Un-Amer- 
ican Committee regarding mem- 
bership in the Communist. Party 
and the Screen Writers Guild. 
The ASP asserted that by dis- 
criminatory treatment against the 
Hollyw ten the VU. S. Parole 
Board “violated its code and acted 
out of political considerations.” 
A statement issued by the wives 
of seven of the prisoners said: 
“We have asked the Federal 
Parole Board to consider their 
cases on an impartial, non-political 
basis. We have asked the Federal 
Parole Board to grant our hus- 
bands to same professionally com- | 
petent consideration if . gave 
to other prisoners. Embezziers, 
thieves, racketeers, two-time of- 
fenders have been released on 
parole. We have asked the Federal 
Parole Board to return eight good 
men to their families.” 


of Fleming, and against Wilson’s 


this case) that millions of dollars 


of paint, glass, war 


rofit-system and its mad-dog drive toward 


Wilson Rejects 
Labor Protest 
On Clay’s Role 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 21. — 
Fermer General Electric president 
Charlies E. Wilson, now President 
Truman’s war mobilization chief, 
today bluntly rejected labor's de- 
mands that Gen. Lucius Clay be 
deprived of his policy-making pow- 
er in dealing with the nation’s 
manpower. | 


Wilson wrote the United Labor; 
Policy Committee, composed of top 
officials in the AFL, CIO and inde- 
pendent unions, that the use of 
manpower for war purposes “is not 
solely a labor problem.” The union 
officials, while not opposed to the 
war program, sought to have Wil- 
son place manpower controls in 
the hands of Secretary of Labor 
Maurice Tobin. | | 


Wilson, however, rejected labor's | 
proposals and appointed Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Fleming, former Civil Serv- 
ice Commission member, to head 
up a Manpower Policy Commit- 
tee. The committee is under the 
direct supervision of Gen. Clay, 
who left his post as New York 
State Civil Defense director to be- 
come Wilson's assistant. 

Clay achieved notoriety through- 
out the world when he released Ilse 
Koch, the “Beast of Buchenwald,’ 
who made lamp shades.from the 
skins of the victims of the Nazi 
concentration camp she supervised 
in. Buchenwald. 


3 


quiet the labor officials by again 
cflering to a a top labor ad- 
viser on his staff, - 

Apparently fearful of public op- 
rey he also warned the labor 


cisms of his policies. “We must not 
permit our objectives to be ob- 
scured by charges, counter-charges 


eaders to stop making loud criti-| 


Poland 


(Continued from Page 2) 
ized before the eyes of the peo- 
ples of the world and a regular 
army is being rebuilt with the 
assistance of Hitlerite generals. ... 
The war criminals recover their 


and recriminations. This can only 
dismay and alarm the American 


Nusmanno 


(Continued from Page 2) 
ogue writer Richard Halliburton 
told him this story in 1924. 

Musmanno also admitted that he 
had made no “special study” of 
Lenin's life. He confessed he had 
never seen the volume in Lenin’s 
“Selected Works” which told of 
Lenin's activities in Switzerland 
during the time when Musmanno 
placed him in New York. 


The states “expert” on com- 


munism was exposed as a char- 
latan. 


PAPERS IN ITALY 


McTernan asked him whether 
the papers he claimed to have 
been reading in Rome in 1924 
were not “fascist newspapers.” 


“Oh I read Communist newspa- 
pers to,’ said Musmanno, while 
the defendants look at him with 
incredulous grins. 


The ‘state’s “expert” was then 
asked whether he wanted to let 
the statement stand that Mussolini 
permitted “Communist” papers to 


be published openly in Fascist 
Italy. 


Wilson told members of the la- 
bor policy committee that the man- 
power problem is one of “properly 


“Oh yes,” said Musmanno, “I 
bought the papers at the news- 
stands. 


Asked who helped him select 


allocating our total manpower. . 
whether in the armed forces, on 
thé farms, in the factories, in the. 
offices, in the various branches of 
government or in the schools.” 

For the past few weeks, Wilson 
has been preparing a job freeze 
order which would place the entire 
country under virtual martial rule. 
Gen. Clay is to direct the carrying 
out of the manpower order. 

Labor's objection to the choice 


wage freeze order, has delayed the 
issuance of the manpower directive. 


-|the Marxist writing he read to the 


jury. Musmanno named assistant 
district attorney Loran Lewis, la- 
bor spy Matt Cvetic and chairman 
Sherman of the Americans Battling 
Communism, a small but well-f- 
nanced hate group that is close 
to the big industrialists of Pitts- 
burg. Sherman is Cvetics busi- 
ness manager and gets a 30 per- 
cent cut on the spys_ literary 
“revelations” in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and elsewhere. 


The trial recessed over the week- 


liberties . . . and the adherents of 


jrevenge and revisionism come to 


leadership. . . . Such a_ policy 
means the regeneration of German 
militarism. An intense reconstruc- 
tion of the war machine in Western 
Germany occurs within the frame- 
work of a policy which is contrary 
to the interests of countries border- 
ing Germany.” 

Possibility of a lasting solution 
to the German question has been 
proven in the fact that age-old dif- 
ferences between Poland and Ger- 
many have been peaceably settled 
in negotiations between Poland 
and the German Democratic Re- 
public (East Germany) the note 
stressed. But such settlements are 
possible only when “the roots of 
German militarism and a policy of 
revenge in Gérmany’ have been 
eradicated, the note said. 


Soviet proposals for a Big Four 
meeting on Germany first advanc- 
ed Nov. 8, have been answered 
only after prolonged delays, the 
note said. “What is worse is the 
fact that since the first proposal of 
the government of the USSR was 
made the interval has been used 
for a further remilitarizing of West- 
ern Germany.” 


“None of the countries bordering 
upon Germany ... can in its éwn 
interest remain passive with regard 
to the rebirth of German mili- 
tarismn.” 


On this basis, the Polish govern- 
ment said, it would consider it 
“highly desirable and useful’ if 
the nations addressed should see fit 
“to use the possibility at its dis- 
posal to influence the hastening 


by the four powers of the convoca-| 


tion of the council of foreign minis- 


| ters.” - 
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_ Wilson sought to placate and 


perting’ next week. 


end. Musmanno continues his “ex- : 


WOOLEN MILLS GRANTED PRICE HIKES 


claim that they required price in- 


creases first. . 
In the meantime, picket lines 


- around the stuck plants continued 


: to grow. — were reports + 
- growing waikouts in unorganiz 
‘; mills and mills manned by AFL 
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Textile Workers in. New England. 
Five hundred CIO -textile union 
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(Continued from Page 3) walked off their job - yesterday 


morning as their contract with Ce- 
dertown Textiles eXpired. — 

In Passaic, N. J., where 10,500 
woolen workers in Forstmann, 
Botany and New Jersey Worsted 
mills are out, several thousand 
turned out for a mass meeting in 
the armory to hear TWU vice- 
president <George Baldanzi. |. 

Eearlier, close to 100 ers 


' se é 
> we ew 


esc threats of arrest. as they 
picketed the unorganized Samuel 
‘Hird mill in Garfield. 
by police and arrested on an as- 
sault and battery charge yestex- 
day. They were released on $50 
on the union > 
ing more thay 


line befo 


“s . . w > 
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Two strikers ;were manhandled = 


‘bail, and rs og was slapped 
arring it from hav-| 


petent’ and pointed out that the 
eight film makers had fulfilled every 
requirement for parole. 


Under the rules, the eight men 
were eligible for parole last Octo- 
ber. The board turned down their 


application last November and 
again Feb. 7, 


Those still in prison are Alvah 
Ressie, Lester Cole, Ring Lardner, 
Jr., John Howard Lawson, Albert 


Maltz, Samuel Ornitz, Adrian Scott 
and Dalton Trumbo. 


Two of the 
original ten, Herbert Biberman and 
Edward Dmytryk, were released 
from prison Jast November after 
serving a six-months sentence. Bib- 
erman and Dmytryk were. tried 
and. senteneced by. a. different 
judge and thus received lighter 


Pilgrimage 


(Continued from Page 2) 
organizations participating: San 
Francisco and Alameda branches 
of the Progressive Party, Northern 
California Committee for Peaceful 
Alternatives, Palo Alto Peace Club, 
San Francisco Labor Conference 
for Peace. “Our main concentra- 
tion will be on the unit vote with 
special emphasis on certain key 
housing projects, shops, unions and 
churches, as well as important 
street corners of the city.” 


Many chapters are calling upon 
Attorney General McGrath to dis- 
miss the, indictment against the 
Peace Information Center. “We 
maintain that working for peace 
is the highest form of American- 
ism,” they said. ; 


New Zealand 


Moves to Break 
Dockers Strike 


WELLINGTON, New Zealand, 
Feb. 21.—Prime Minister Sidney 
Holland proclaimed a state of “na- 
tional emergency” today to break 
a nationwide waterfront strike. 

The decree gives the govern- 
ment almost unlimited powers to 
conscript labor and materials and 
to commandeer transport facilities. 


U.S. to Keep Base 


In Saudi Arabia 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 21.— 
Saudi Arabia has agreed to let the 
United States continue using for 
another six months a strategic air 
base at Dhahran. 

Arrangements for extension of 
the base deal were worked out by 
Raymond Ware, new U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Saudi Arabia and repre- 
sentatives of King Ibn Saud. 


Midwood ALP 


To Hear Kahn 

Albert A. Kahn, author of High 
Treason, will speak on the subject, 
“Will the Nazis March Again?” 
Sunday evening at the American 
Labor Party Midwood Club, 1361 
Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn. The 
meeting is being held to protest the 
Truman government’s policy of 


freeing top Nazi killers and rearm- 
‘ing West Germany. 


STATEMENT 
The Dally 


The above policy ts fully anderstood 
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Classified Ads 


NOTICE: We will not accept any 24 by mai) uniess aceompanied by ful) payment 
ané copy ef the statement-printed below witb signature of advertiser. 


OF POLICY 


Worker an@ The Werker will not accept an advertisement tn which 
any individua) ie discriminated against | 


because of color or creed. | 
«ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN1!, 
by me tp placing my sdvertisement. 


—s 


APARTMENT TO | SHARE 


WOMAN, beautiful. 3-room apartment. 
Downtown Manhattan. Or will rent room 
with kitchen privileges. Box 207, Daily 
Worker. 


man. Preferably musician or artist. 
Brooklyn Heights. $11 week or iess. 
Write Box 203, Daily Worker. 


APARTMENT WANTED—OR SHARE — 


apartment, or. will share an apartment 
in Greenwich Village or 
Heights. Box 210, Daily Worker. 


) ROOM TO RENT i 

NEATLY furnished, large room to iet, 
cooking. OR 17-9376 from 7:30 p.m. till 
S -p.m, se EG tee 

ets FOR SALE 

_. (Appliances) 

NEW type “Infra Red” Broiler oven. 


14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. 
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MAN. Wants to share cheerful, light, | 
though old apartment with . congenial}. 


YOUNG woman, Negro, desires j-2-reom. 
Washington |g 


SOPA rewebdbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture fe- 
paired, slipcovered, reuphoistered. Com- 
pier attention. Mornings 9-1. HY¥canitb 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL Yous. moving, storage, all projects, 
closed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000. day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, smal} 
bs. 5 notice. Dependable, re- 


jobs. 
Hable. UN 4-7707. seat | 


D ADVERTISING _ 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE _ 


a 


Regularly $24.95. Spec. $17.50. Standard 
Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and|} 
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Worker New Y 


F 1 


1 WORK) 


athe old 
ur of which 


» long since expired. At nine I applied for a job at Wanamaker’s 


store, 
+. 


go to work.” This was the 


to 1917) in lumber, agriculture, building, 


| man told me to grow up first. At 10 1 finally managed 
beginni 


ng of 26 years (from 1891 
chemical, metal, mining, 


transport, etc.—during which time I rambled all over the country. 
The following are true pictures from this industrial experience. 


_ THE NEW YORK STREET CARS 


(Continued from Yesterday) 
Returning from Florida, I 
worked several months in 1901 
as a motorman en the Third 
Avenue lines in New York. The 
electric trolley car, now on its 
last legs, was then in its hey- 
day. The old horse cars had al- 
most died out, there were as 
yet no subways, the automobile 
was just’ being born, and the 
elevated trains were still being 
hauled by slow, chugging steam 
locomotives. 

Our wages.were only twenty- 
two cents” per hour and we 
worked ten hours per day, seven 
days a week. The men were un- 
organized and the bosses ruled 
with an iron hand, abusing and 

discharging workers on_ the 
_ slightest* pretext. 

The motorman’s work was 
hard and nerve-wracking. New 
York streets were then jammed 
with slow - moving, horse- 
drawn trucks, and to pilot a 
street car through this maze, 
and not fall behind, was a real 
task. We had _ no airbrakes, 
seats or vestibules. We had te 
stand up all day twisting heavy 
heavy hand-brakes and being 
fully exposed to the weather. 
Many’s the time I was soaked 
with driving rain and half fro- 
zen from cold. It was a man- 
killing job. 

The workers thoroughly hated 
the company. As for the con- 
ductors, many of them helped 


fares they took In. There were 
ne pay-as-you-enter cars, and 
with the conductors collecting 
in the densely packed cars even 
the army of company “spotters” 
could not keep tab on them. 
The “nickelers’ and “short-arm 
artists,” as they were called, 
were located mostly by boek- 
keeping methods. That is, when 
a run failed to bring in the regu- 
lar average of receipts the con- 
ductor was fired forthwith for 
“nickeling.” 

We motormen deeply resent- 
ed our unnecessarily hard work 
and exposure to severe weather 
conditions. We. demanded air- 
brakes, seats and _ vestibules. 
But the company bosses and en- 
gineers assured us that these 
things, although in use elsewhere 
were impossible in the dense 
trafic conditions of New York; 
the airbrakes would speedily 
wear out from incessant use, 
the seats would lessen our alert- 
ness, the vestibules would ob- 
scure our vision, and all three 
together would make for more 
accidents. But this was only a 
hypocritical, profit-grabbing. de- 
fense. Years later the company 
was compelled to introduce 
these much-needed improve- 
ments, and the service was 
thereby greatly improved. 

Determined to end the abuses 
which we suffered, some of us 
younger workers began to or- 
ganize. We set up groups of 


lines and also those of other 
companies. Then I contacted an 
A. F. of L. organizer, Herman 
Robinson. All he gave us was 
sympathy and a promise to 
“take in” the men if we would 
line them up. It was my first 
experience with A, F. of L, 
armchair organizing methods. 

A few others and myself man- 
aged to become members of 
the union, and we were making 
considerable headway, when 
one day the half dozen of us 
in the 66th Street barn were 
‘called into the Super’s office 
and given our walking papers. 
In those days of the brazen 
open shop the boss made no 
bones about telling us we were 
fired for union activity. He took 
a similar course the same day, 
in other barns, and our nascent 
union was killed. It was more 
than thirty years later when, 
after many fruitless struggles, 
New York’s army of transport 
workers finally got organized 
inte the C. I. Q. Transport 
Workers Union. 


The Class Point 
Of View 


The I.W.W. free speech fight 
in Spokane, Washington, in 
1909, was just over. It had been 


By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


quick to seek personal emancipa- 
tion by climbing out of their 
class over the shoulders of their 
fellow workers. It is the type 
that gives birth to spies, strike- 
breakers and corrupt labor lead- 
ers. Lurking beneath his thin 
veneer of working-class revolu- 
tionary phrases had lain the seed 
of petty-bourgeois greed, plant- 
ed there by his capitalist en- . 
vironment. Black was giving 
just one more illustration of the 
truth of Marx’s great principle 
that the way people get their 
living determines their social out- 


look. 

Black’s progress  capitalist- 
wards was swift. In the third 
week of our job he fired one of 
our gang for net doing enough 
work. Then he gave up eating 
dinner with us, and no more did 
he join in our revolutionary talk. 
He even complained against the 
union and hired two non-wob- 


blies. 


Meanwhile, we were boiling 
higher and higher with resent- 


ment. Things came to an open 


break when he took on the non- 
unionists. We struck. Where- 
upon Black denounced the union 
like any capitalist and called in 
the police to help smash our 
strike. He did.not succeed, how- 
ever, as. the I.W.W. in Spokane 
was strong and militant: The 
general contractor, who had ur- 
gent need of the work, stepped 
in, eliminated the sub-contractor, 
Black, and reinstated the dis- 
charged workers, Then we re- 
turned to work. Thus ended 
Black's experiment at combining 
I.W.W.-ism and capitalism. 


But Black had had a taste of 
exploiting workers. The capi- 
talist tiger instinct in him was 
roused. No more working for 
wages, no more revolution, no 
more I1.W.W. for him. He was 
now out to “get his.” 


Years later I ran across him, 
a non-union contractor in that 
haven of open-shoppers, Les 
Angeles. The capitalist class had 


recruited another bitter labor 
hater. 


(Continued Tomorrow) 
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SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


a very bitter struggle, with hun- 
dreds of arrests and beatings, 

but it ended victoriously for the 
- workers. Now our problem was 
to find jobs for those just re- 
leased from jail. Harry. Black 
had a suggestion. 


Black had been through the 
fight and had conducted him- 
self well. He was a Western 
floating worker, a ranch-hand, 
miner, logger, construction work- 
er. Alive and energetic, he 
voiced the typical I.W.W.. bitter 
hatred of the bosses. 

Black’s idea was this: A con- 
tractor had offered him some 
sewer digging on a sub-contract- 
ing basis. Black proposed that 
he take the sub-contract, which 
involved no finéncial outlay for 
him, and that we wobblies be 
his workers. As a good I.W.W., 
Black said he opposed exploita- 
tion of the workers, so he would 
make the sewer-digging job a 
“home” for us. He, himself, 
would be satisfied to make mere- 
ly regular day wages. Nobody 
but wobblies would be given 
work, 

We had nothing to lose, so 
we took it on. For a few days 
everything went fine: Black 
worked in the ditch with us: 
and we joked, smoked and talk- 
ed of the revolution as we dug. 
This easy-going arrangement did 
not slow the job; if anything, 
we did more than a usual day's 
work, 

Soon, however, Black began 
to “agphiney a4 — impatient 
with our talk; he complained 
that it interfered with the work; ee oe 


| _ 
he spent more and more time |ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
on the top, “looking down our de GR 3-8357 ° 


collars” as we worked, In short, » 4 o 
he started to “rawhide” us. ©6002000000000088 
Black was fast taking on the 


typical employer's psychology. | z= - : 

He was one of those who are |] CARE JACK R. 
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‘Candy Story’ Feb. 25 
The opening of Barnard Rubin’s|] mobile, fire, tife, compensation, et¢ 
799 Broadway GR 5-3826 | 


EXCLUSIVE!!! 
‘at the UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 
SPRING SONG Sung by 


Ernie LIEBERMAN 
SONG of MY HANDS and Hope FOYE 


Hootenanny Record No. 100 — People’s Artists Production 
Non-Breakable __ 89¢ (Tax Incl.) 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED. SEND $1.00 FOR THE 
RECORD, POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


27 UNION SQUARE WEST, N. Y. 3, N. Y. AL 5-6969 
Store Hours: 10 A, M. to 7. P. M. — Daily Except Sunday 


themselves freely, with no 
twinges of conscience, to the 


RADIC 


MORNING 


9:00-WOR—Hennessy 
WJZ—Breakfast Club 
WCBS—This Is New York 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxR—News; Music 
9:15-WOR—Allyn Edwards 
9 :30- WOR—Food—Alfred W. McCann 
WNBC—Andre Baruch Show 
WQxXR—Piano Personalities 
9:45-—-WCBS—Tommy Riggs and Betty. Lou 
WQxXR—Composers’ Varieties 
10:00-WNBC—Welcome Travelers 
WOR—Henry Gladstone 
WJZ—My True Story 
WCBS—Arthur Godfrey Time 
WQxXR—Morning Melodies 
1u:15-WOR—Martha Deane 
10:30-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WJZ—Betty Crocker 
210:45-WJZ—Victor H. Lindlahr 
11:00-WNBC—Break the Bank 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Modern Romances 
WQAR—News; Concert 
11:15-WOR—Tello-Test 
WiJIZ—David Amity 
11:30-WNBC—Jack Berch 
WOR—Queen for a Day 
WJZ—Modern Romances 
WCBS—Grand Slam. Quiz 
11:45-WNBC—David Garroway 
WCBS—Rosemary 
WQxR—Luncheon Concert 


AFTERNOON 


12°00-WNBC—News; Skitch’s Scrapbook 
WOR—Kate Smith Speaks 
WJZ—Johnny Olson Show 

~~ 'WNYC—Midday Symphony 

WCBS—Wendy Warren. Sketch 
WQxXR—News Luncheon Concert 

12:15-WOR—Kate Smith Sings 
 WCBS—Aunt Jenny 

12 :25-WJZ—News 

12:30-WOR—News; Luncheon at Sardi's 
WCBS—Helen Trent 
WJZ—News. Herb Sheldon 
WNBC—Mrs. Roosevelt 

12:45-WCBS—Our Gal Sunday 

1:00-WJZ—Mary Margaret McBride 
WCBS—Big Sister 
WNYC—American Music Festival 
WQxkR—News; Midday Symphony 

1:15-WCBS—Ma Perkins 

WNBC—Pickens Party 

1:30—WCBS— Young Dr. Malone 
WNBC—Answer Man “$ 


plattorm men in the several 
barns of the Third Avenue 


10160 tc. WMGM — 1056 &e. 
i330 ke. WBNY — 1480 ko. 
710 ke. WCBS 880 ko. WOV -— 1290 ko. 
770 ke WNEW — 11360 kc. WQXR — 1560 &e. 
830 ke. WLIB — 1190 ke. 


WMCA — 
wnsc — 
wok — 
WIZ _ 
WNYC — 


570 ke. WINS — 
666 kc. WEVD — 


3:45-WNBC—Right te Heppincss 
WJZ—Happy Felton 

4:00-WNBC—Backstage Wife 
WOR—Barbara Wetlicse 
WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WCBS—Strike It Rich. Quis 
WNYC—Music of the Theatre 
WQAR—News; Music 

4:30-WNBC—Lorenzo Jones 

¢ WJZ—Patt Barnes 

WCBS—Missus Goes a-Shopping 
WOR—Dean Cameron Show 


5.00-WJZ—Big Jon and Sparky 
WNBC—Wrhen a Girl Marries 
WCBS—Galen Drake 
WOR—Straight Arrow. Sketch 
WQxXR—Keyboard Artists 


§:15-WNBC—Portia Faces Life 

5:30-WOR—Sky King 
WJIZ—Superman 
WNBC—Just Plain Bill 
WCBS—Hits and Misses 


§:45-WNBC—Front Page Farrell 
WQxR—Cocktail Time 


EVENING 


§:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart. News 
WJZ—Sports News 
WCBS—Allen Jackson, News 
WOR—News, Lyle Varn 
WQxR—News. Music te Remember 

6:15-WNBC—Answer Man 
WOR—Bob Elson 
WCBS—You and the 
WJZ—News 

6:30-WOR—News 
WNBC—Wayne Howell Shew 
WJZ—Norman Brotenshire 
WCBS—Curt Massey 
WQxR—Dinner Concert 


6:45-WNBC—tThree Star Extra 
WCBS—Lowell Thomas 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
7:00-WNBO—Symphonette 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Edwin J. Hill, News 
WNYO—Masterwork Hour 
7:15-WOR—Mutual Newsreei 
WCBS—Jack Smith Hour 
WJZ—News 
7:30-WNBC—News of World 
WJZ—SBI Sketch 
WCBS—Variety Show 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WQxR—Piano Recital 
7T.45-WOR—Kirkwood-Goodman Show 
WCBS—News 
WNBC—One Man’s Family 
8:00-WNBC—The Aldrich Family 
WOR—Damon Runyon Theatre 
WJZ—Screen Guild Players 
WCBS—FBI in Peace and War 
WQxXR—Symphony Gali 
8:30-WNBC—Father Knows Beast 
WOR-—-Rod and Gun Club 
WCBS—Mr. Keene 
WNYC—Chicago Round Tabie 
8:55-WOR—News 
9:00-WOR—Count of Monte Cristo 
WCBS—Suspense Sketch 
WJZ—Amateur Hour 
WNBC—Dragnet Drama 
WQxXR—Music Library 
9:30-WNBC—Counter-Sp 


: feunten 
WCBS—Playhouse 
10:00- WNBC—Playhouse 
WCBS—Lineup 
WOR—Frank Edwards 
WNYC—Concert Halil 
WQxXR—News. The Showcase 
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Drug Sundries Moving and Storage 


Union Drug Sundries 


‘Specializing in Standard Brands 
Razor Blades at WHOLESALE PRICES 
and large variety of Drug Sundries 


27 UNION SQUARE, WEST 
New. York, N.Y. AL. 35-5654 
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MOVING ® STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
is E. Ite St. GR 7.2457 


near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


Electrolysis 


1 1T’S SO INEXPENSIVE 

’ to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 

s Hair Forever! Famous experts re- 
i move unwanted hair permanently from §' 


face, or bedy. Privacy. Sensational # 
new methods. Quick results, Men alse % 


_ Opticians and Optometrists eb 
UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152. FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS,. Optometrist 


: Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
- DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
a 


World 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West Sith St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO $-4218 


SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3-P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Records _ 


Florists 
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SFLOWERS: 


6 AND FRUIT SASKETSe 


“Songs of the 
international Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP 


134 Fourth Ave. {i4th St.) 
WOR—Holltywood Theatre Open till 10 p.m. OR 49400 
1:4§6-WCBS—The Guiding Light 
WNBC—We Love -and Learn 
2:00-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WNYC—Chamber Music 
WJZ—Rod Hendrickson * 
WOR—Gloria Swanson 
WCBS—Second Mrs. Burton 
WQxR—Record Review 
2:15-WCBS—Perry Mason 


2:30-WNBC—Live Like a Millionaire 
WOR—Rudy Valiee Show 
WCBS— Nora Drake 
WJZ—News 
WQxXR—Alma Dettinger 

2:45-WCBS—The Brighter’ Day 

| WJZ—Frances Scully 

3:00-WNSBC—Life Can Be Beautifu! 
WJZ— Welcome to Hollywood 
WCBS—Hilltop House 
WOR—Buddy Rogers Show 
WQxAR—News. Symphonic Matine 

3:15-WNBC—Road of Life 
WCBS—Winner take All 

3:30-WNBC—Pepper Young | 


Insarance Restanrants 


JADE. 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Set. 12 and i3 Sts. — GR 17-9444 


© Quality Chinese Foud 
Special Attention to Parties & Banquets 


—— 


new play, Candy Story, has been 
postponed from Friday, Feb. 23 - abi 
. sree oe 2. However, | LAAT A CRE: 
this Sunday night, Feb. 25, there! . | 7 wr | 
will be a special preview with the BRAVKAZ 
éntire cast, author and director RUSSIAN RESTAURANT — 
$17 East 14th Street, ur. 2nd Ave. 


appearing on stage after the per- eussian asd AmmnnGah pusine 

WOR—Jean 3ablon. Sh a formance with ‘the audience. For @ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS : 
an on ow. . ews ’ . . . fa a . ’ 
WCBS—House Party WCES— Brotherhood’ Week: Program |TeServations for this preview call) © SOME ATMOSPHERE = 

1s OR icp eed bert, and Suilivsa — RHinelander 4-9273-. | SO die 
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Call AL 4-7954 
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Brasshats Seek Ban on Showings of 
Socially Aware U. 5S. Plays Abroad 
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~~ “to Communists. 


tional Business Machine building. 


- wists. 


. this signal, he passes by. 


PAUL AND THE GERMS 


PAUL HARVEY is a “news” broadcaster whose racket it is to 
discover “Communist plots” everywhere. If you sent this guy to 


Europe or Asia to deliver the same broadcasts, he could be billed 


as a comedian and lay ‘em ‘in the aisles. He is living proof that 
nothing under the sun is too stupid to be taken seriously by the 
breadcasting companies. 


Consider this little matter of colds and virus infections. One 
fine night Paul Harvey ogled his microphone and opined that it is 
just possible that the prevalence of colds and virus infections is due 
He didn’t make a flat accusation. He just tossed 
out the idea that Communists were spreading cold and virus germs 
around.’ He also mentioned some Pennsylvania town where he 
thought it possible that Communists took some of the smoke—of 
which there is an awful lot—mixed it up with germs, and then 


~spread it around like jam on bread. — 


As for the flu epidemic in England—did it ever occur to the 
radio audience, asked Paul Harvey, that Communists might have 
started it? 
° © e 

NOW THAT PAUL HARVEY has scooped the world with this 
tremendous story, I feel that he should know all the details. I am 
going to confess everything so that he can have more news for his 
next broadcast. , 


This is the way it works. Wednesday night is germ collection 
night throughout the Party. 3 
We collect the germs with tweezers. These tweezers are the 
contribution of a well-known industrialist in the State Department 
who is a secret member of the Party. Acheson is his club organizer. 
In the wee hours of the morning we take our tweezers and an 
old paper bag, and stand on busy street corners.» Whenever a passer- 
coughs, we rush up to the surrounding atmosphere and pluck 
out the cold germs with the tweezers. Then we drop the germs 
in the paper bag. 
The Wednesday night germ collection is taken to a special 
processing headquarters located in a secret office in the Interna- 
(Watson is an undercover Party 


member. He was recruited by Walter Reuther.) There we train 


the germs. | 
© > 2 

I GUESS Paul Harvey didn’t know about the training, or he 
certainly would have mentioned it on his broadcast. As everyone 
knows, Communists and close sympathizers never catch colds or 
virus infections—much. How does this happen? This is brought 
about through our program of germ-training. First we teach the 
germs to distinguish between Democrats, Republicans, and Com- 
munists. The intelligent germ soon discovers the difference be- 
tween Democrats and Communists, and Republicans and Commvu- 
But it takes long intensive training to teach him the differ- 
ence between Democrats and Republicans. Then we must teach 
the germs to distinguish between those who want peace and those 
who want war—and this cuts right across Party lines. 

Some germs have been trained as long as six vears. We then 
stuff ‘the trained germs into the microphones of the leading net- 
works. Hot air from the news commentators distributes them 
nationally. 

Every Communist, of course, has a signal to protect himself. 
Whenever he sees a germ, he puts his right index finger on the tip of 
his nose, and his left thumb in his right ear. When the germ sees 


Next time you see a germ, Paul, you try it. You will never catch 
eold again! 
There_are the ghastly details, Paul. 


Now you don't. have to 
make your next broadcast. 


| motheaten slanders against the So- 


Film News From People’s China 


PEKING.—An overall distribution agency for China’s film indus- 
try was established here on Feb. 1. Under the name of “China 
Film Management Corporation,” the new organization is placed 
under the leadership of the film bureau of the Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs. The agency will look after the distribution in China and 
abroad of films produced at home and the distribution of foreign 


films in China, management of publicly-owned cinema houses in 
___China and the supply of films to various film-projection units. 


By Samuel Sillen |a partial glimpse-of 
“TRUMAN’s generals in the|° fairs in the United States. 


“battle of ideas” are threatening to : 
crack down on a number of the oie ar RS pia for 8 —_ 
best known American plays now|}*CR@vieness an roster. yecmement 
: will not work. This is pointed up 
‘showing abroad. ot : 
__. «tby another Vienna dispatch in last 
The war-propaganda strategists| Sunday's Times. The report says: 
say that these plays, whose titles} «come American observers here 
are familiar to millions, “confirm—| fee} that thought might be given to 
or appear to confirm—what the| »yeventing the production of cer- 
Communists are saying and help) tain American plays in Austria and 
undermine the American informa-| other sensitive areas of the world. 
hon program abroad. Their attitude is that # does not 
Stage successes recently named|seem to make sense, with the 
in this connection include Garson} United States in a state of national 
Kanins Born Yesterday, Elmer|emergency and with the Govern- 
Rice's The Adding Machine, Lil-|ment spending millions of dol- 
lian Hellman’s The Little Foxes,|]ars combating Communist prop- 
Arthur Miller's Death of a Sales-| aganda, for these Americgn plays 
man, Carson McCullers’) Member} [mentioned above, S. §.} to con- 
of the Wedding, Amaud d’Usseau|firm—or appear to confirm—what 
and James Gows Deep Are the| the Communists are saying and to 
Roots, and many others. help undermine the American in- 
One candidate for the crack-|formation program abroad.” 
down, ironically, is The Gentle| Then comes the direct club over 
People by Irwin Shaw, who only| the playwright, who is asked to 
a few months ago announced he|cooperate in his ewn destruction— 
was burming his anti-war play} 0 else. “Since any form of govern- 
Bury the Dead because it might|ment censorship would be intoler- 
help the Communists’ “peace plot.”;able to American playwrights,” 
says the article piously, “it is felt 


eof the rea] state; 


Praise js then posed oe model 
boy Irwin Shaw for his “voluntary 
action with B the Dead—an 
action taken, incidentally, just prior 
to Shaw's signing up with Samuel 
Goldwyn for a war propaganda 
film. But even Shaw has not yet 
paid his pound of flesh; he must 
now add a:slice of “The* Gentle 
People: And the end is not in 
sight, for Shaw once wrote an 
anti-Nazi story called “Sailor on 
the Bremen” in his indiscreet days 
before the. Truman-Dulles alliance 
with Krupp and his generals. 
° co) 


' WHAT IS THE crime of the 
other playwrights? It appears that 
their plays confirm “just about 
everything the Communist prop- 
aganda copywrifers are saying 
about American life.” For example 
that “minority groups are persecut- 
ed because of race and color.” 
Imagine such an invention! 

This is indeed a time for “volun- 
tary action” by those playwrights 
who, unlike Irwin Shaw, have not 
sold their souls down a river of 
blood. They ought te get together 
and answer these crackdown 
threats in no uncertain terms. They 


that the authors themselves might 


THE REMOVAL of all these| consider taking voluntary action.” 


plays is being planned carefully so 


will find a lot of support among 
their wide audiences. 


as to avoid the appearance of 
naked censorship and thus forestall 
popular indignation here and 
abroad. 


Preparation for the ban includes 
planting of articles in the press 
citing inspired “American observ- 
ers on the great harm allegedly | 
done by the plays. For example, | THE MUSIC HALL seems dedi- 
twice in the recent period dis- cated—at least with its last two 


. ies—to the marital problems of 
patches from Vienna on this ma 
ject have been featured in the| the middle-aged upper ro Al- 
widely read Sunday theatre sec- though Hollywoods middle age 


tions of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune|8°UP * always youthful, well fed, 
and ¥ Tene | perfectly groomed and well in- 


trenched in the tep income brack- 
The -earlier dispatch to the eiage* = P 


ts, 1 bl ld ivabl 
Herald-Tribune singled out Death oe re ee ae 


: be enlightening and of interest to 
of a Salesman for special atten-| 


. “ithe mass audience for whom the 
tion. Arthur Miller answered this | price of a movie ticket may soon 


not-too-subtle suggestion that he!lhe jts enly luxury. When at the 
withdraw his play. Unfortunately, beginning of Payment on Demand 
however, his reply, which included| Bette Davis wonders what has 
made her husband decide that 
their marriage is empty and worth- 
less, you could catch your breath, 
had you not seen x!3tywood 
handle the problem before, and 
wonder if the movie is going to 
tell. 

IN ITS FIRST SCENE the 
movie had shown you their wealthy 
home, their’ two charming en- 
gaged daughters and hinted quite 
broadly at their important social 
position. It had even Whetted your 
appetite with a critical view of 
Bette Davis: snobbishly superior 
to one of her danghter’s fiances 
who is of Czech descent, and 


By Jose Yglesias 


viet Union, was helpful to the 
brasshats and their cultural eche- 
lons that want to stamp out his 
work. 


He urged that “If we wish to 
prove that we are sensiitve to 
beauty, we cannot censor bearty.” 
The issue is not exactly sensitivity 
to beauty. The imperialists. wat 
program ealls for a certain kind of 
“information policy.. The job of 
the Voice of America is to feed lies 
about American life, to paint the 
ruling class warmakers and lynch- 
ers as angels of charity. Those 
lovers-of-beauty in Washington are 


out to kill anything that gives even|acutely interested in money mak- 


Where’s the ‘lron 
In 


Now playing in Moscow Legit Thea- 
tres. As reported by Harrison Salis- 
bury in .(. Y. Times Sunday, Feb. 18. 


Chekhov's Three. Sisters 
Shaw's Pygmalion 
Dreiser's An American Tragedy 
Shakespeare's Othello 
Gorky’s Lower Depths 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac 
Hugo's Les Miserables 
Gogol’s Dead Souls 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal 
Tolstoy's Anna Karenina 
Dickens Dombey and Son 
Shaw's Widower’s Houses 
Wilde’s Ideal Husband 
_ Tolstoy's Resurrection 
Dickens’ Our Mutual Friend © 
_ Shakespeare’s A Comedy of Errors 
Fletcher's The Spanish Curtain 


> = _ 32 * 
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Culture? 


Now playing in legit Commercial 
Theatres on Broadway, U.S.A. 
Call Me Madam : 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
Peep Show 
South Pacific 
Bless You All 
Where's Charley 
Guys and Dolls 
Kiss Me Kate 
Out of This World 
The Rose Tattoo 
Darkness at Noon 
Bell Book and Candle 
Second Threshold : 
Country Girl 
Twentieth Century | 
Angel in the PawnsHop : 
and... | 
Ibsen's Peer Gynt | 


ing. When her husband asks for 
a divorce and forces her to re- 
i'view their life together, the script 
writer would seem to have set 
himself a project worthy of Theo- 
dore Dreiser. 

They bad both started as poor 
country people, worked hard and 
achieved their eminence honestly. 
But the movie's three or four flash- 
backs reveal that she had made a 
few mistakes. She had gotten her 
husband his first law case at the 
expense of his best friend. She 
had insisted on living in the city 
instead of the country when he 
}:settled his practice in San Fran- 


cisco. And she had dragged him 


Curtain’ 


Bette Davis Starred in 
New Music Hall Film 


laxed or your husband will leave 
you and youll be lonely. And 
that’s why when they meet again 
he is ready to walk back into her 
arms, with their home, their social 
position, their wealth intact. 


The movie's point of view seems 
to be that of a Babbitt criticizing 
the upper‘class for straying from 
the American middle class ideal 
of good manners—bluff good fel- 
lowship. And the portrait of the 
selfish, egotistical wife, now stan- 
dard with Hollywood, reflects in 
its way a kind of animus against 
women for the place they have 
won for themselves in society. 
Women are the base of all evil in 
these movies; men are unspoiled 
by suecess but give a woman a 
chance and she will break all 
moral laws for money and posi- 
tinn. 


ON THE WHOLE, hewever, 
the limited view that Payment on 
Demand gives of the problem _ it 
raises is indicative of the imability 
of bourgeois artists to treat even 
the most peripheral preblems of 
their class with any honesty or 
realism. The need te say that 


everything is all right as it is 


makes its art—to use the word gen- 
erously—shallow and ridiculous. 


In such movies even the most 
accomplished ac*tors flounder. It 
is possible, now that we have seen 
Bette Davis allowed to portray a 
person with some real feelings in 
All About Eve, to see what has 
frequently made her such an ir- 
ritating actress. With no real char- 
acter to interpret she embellishes 
her role with a thousand manner- 
isms that cannot possibly fill up 
the void. All that is left for the 
audience to enjoy in her perform- 
ance, as in the late Jane Cowl’s 
small bit, is her formal excellence 
in reading her lines and _ estab- 
lishing a mood. | 


ee a —- 


to parties to meet the wealthy and 


| socially important. 


her husband's vaguely exp* -ssed 
wishes to be ‘more natural and 
folksy and less aggressive and 
ambitious. He even says once tha 
suecess isn't everything, and as the 
movie progresses you with 
Bette Davis that success is almost 
everything but you must also man- 
age to be nice to people and re- 


ALL this she had done against} 


“Exciting” —DW “powerful” —-H. Trib. 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


NAT TURNER 


with FRANK SILVERA 
Eves. 8:45 exc. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
PEOPLE’S DRAMA THEATRE 
212 Eldrige St. (F Train to 2nd Ave.) 
Students Mat. Today. Al seats 60c. 
RESERVATIONS GR 5- 3338 
Tickets also at Beokfair, 133 Ww. 44 st. 
Special rates for theatre purties 
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- Layne, Nadell Lead Team Tonigh?—LIU Vs. 
| Cincinnati Off, City Frosh Play St. J. . 


CCNY’s fix-rocked basketball team comes back to the 
Garden tonight sg Lafayette with a radically revised 
number of students in the stands to cheer 


lineup and a recor 


. ' s 
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. 
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them on. The feeling has spread 
on the uptown campus that this is 
the only available answer to the 
defamers of the school, those who 
never liked City College anyhow. 

The second game was to have 
been LIU against Cincinnati. But 
with the withdrawal of the Brook- 
lyn school from all sports com- 
petition, a preliminary game was 
quickly cooked up between the 
CCNY and St. Johns freshman 
teams. 


Lafayette has a record of 12 
victories and 7 defeats. George 
Davidson, a flashy senior, is among 
the country’s leading scorers with 
a 21.5 average. He has impressed 
TV viewers in this area no end. 
The tallest player is 6-4 center 
Barry Love, who will have a slight 
advantage over 6-3 Floyd Layne. 
Layne is now co-capitain with 
Ronnie Nadell. The other three 
starters announced by Holman are 
Herb Cohen, Herb Holmstrom and 
Arnie Smith. However, 6-5 Ed 
- ‘Chentz, while . not. much -of a 
scorer, may see lots of action’ for 
his backboard work. 

City will play an all out agg 
game, using reserves freely. Al 
the subs-are sure to get in. They 
are Hill, Bragin, Schwartz, Gold 
and Sy Cohen. 

The freshmen will be looked at 
with new interest since they will 
figure heavily now in next year’s 
rebuilding plans. They beat the 
St.-Johns fresh once. St. Johns has 
several “can’t miss’ prospects too, 
including high scoring 6-5 Jim 
Davis; and the first Negro player 
in the school’s history, 6-3 Solly 
Walker of Boys High. 

ST. JOHNS pulled away as ex- 
pected from battling NYU Tuesday 
night to win 61-52 as McMahon 

and Zawoluk led with 18 and 15 
points. The Redmen are a sure 
shot entry for both tournaments. 

Star of the night was sturdy 6-4 
soph Mark Solomon, who went 
into the bucket and scored on 8 
of 16 shots; adding five fouls for 
a 21 point total. He missed six 


other fouls, and had St. Johns 
ganging up on him as he twisted 
through to score on layups and 
hooks. Becker with 10 and See- 


man with 9 were next. NYU is still 
in the running for a tourney invite. 
Many of the good teams have lost 
more than four games, its present 
mark. 


No Doghouse, 
Says Dressen 


VERO BEACH, Fila., Feb. 21 
(UP). -— Manager Chuck Dressen 


told his Brooklyn Dodgers today 
they were “starting with a clean 
slate and I have no doghouse.” 

It was Dressen’s first step toward 


rebuilding the team spirit which| 


had fallen so low with the Dodgers 
last season. 


HOLDOUT HEARN KEPT OUT 

SANFORD, Fia., Feb. 21 (UP). 
—Pitcher Jim Hearn was excluded 
from the New York Giants’ workout 
yesterday by manager Leo Duro- 
cher, who said the big hurler 
would not be permitted to work 
out until he had signed his con- 


tract. | 


Hearn, who turned in a spec- 
tacular half season with the Giants 
after they acquired him in mid- 
season from the St. Louis Car- 


dinals, is reported asking for $20,-| 
000 compared to the Giants’ offer) 
of $15,000. 


BOYD WORKS WITH CHISOX 

PALM SPRINGS Calif., Feb. 21 
(UP).— Seventeen pitchers, six 
catchers, three rookie outfielders 
and Bob Boyd, Negro first base- 
man, went through the Chicago 
White Sox’ first workout under 
manager Paul Richards in 75- 


degree weather yesterday. | 
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WEST COAST 
GOT IT TOO, 
SAYS COACH 


What everybody knew, that the 
efforts of gamblers to corrupt col- 


lege basketball players into “shav- 


ing the points” was not confined 
to New York, came into the open 
yesterday when former San Fran- 
cisco coach Pete Newell, now at 
Michigan ‘State, said that the Pa- 
cific Coast has gambling rings 
operating in basketball and needs 
a “real” cleaning: up. . 
Newell said he knew of three m- 


stances while he was. coaching 
'San Francisco that players were 


approached by gamblers. 

Newell coached the team from 
1946-50 with one team winning 
the National Invitational tourna- 
ment in New York in the 48-49 
season. 

“One ‘hotbed’ is Portland, Ore- 
gon,” Newell declared. “One of my 
boys received a long distance tele- 
phone call from there promising 
him money for throwing a game.” 

Newell mentioned no names, 
but Don Lofgran, who played un- 
der Newell at San Francisco, said 
he and teammate Frank Kuzara 
were approached last year about 
“shaving points from. scores. 


YOU CAN SAY 
THAT AGAIN 


HOUSTON, Tex., Feb. 21 
(UP).—Hank Iba of Okla- 
homa A and M, as cautious 
and deliberate in his speech 
as his teams are on_ the 
court, said today that “what 
happened to Clair Bee's 
Long Island boys can be 
laid to our way of life.” 


Students feand O#.. ee 


By Lester Rodney 

Students at the Garden double- 
header Tuesday night were of 
course, all talking about the big 


basketball fixes. A universal ex- 
pression that ran through the con- 
versation was one of sympathy for 
the CCNY and LIU players who 
succumbed to the pressure of 
gambling money to “shave: points.” 

“What kind of big criminals are 
they?” one NYU. student who 
didn’t want his name used told 
- this writer, “The way they make 
‘ them out you'd think they were 
_ depraved or something. Id hate 
to have the temptation they had' 
with that good money. stuck in 
their faces and not even having to 
lose the game to get it. Heck, 
lots of these kids are’, broke. I 
read where Roth said he hated to 
ask his-father for money for a suit. 
They have to give up all their after 
school time to practice, practice, 
pee That's time they could 

earning a little pocket money 
they need. And for who do they 
sweat? For Ned Irish!” — 

His companion nodded in agree- 
ment, and added this: “Why 
should they have their lives ruined 
like that?” she asked, “If young- 
Sters go wrong, you'll often hear 
where they withhold’ their names 
to save them lifelong embarrass- 
ment. Couldn't they handle ‘it 
quietly? The way, they pounced 


“a shame.” 


hurt so bad after all?” | 

Others kept saying, “Imagine, 
ruined like that, and the cops got 
all the dough back anyhow! What 


“Why don’t they pay the play- 
ers a salary and get it over with?” 
another student put in, “They make 
big money here for other people 
and are played up as big shots. 
How can you be a big shot with- 
out a dime in your pocket?” 

“The cops are right in this up 
to their necks, I bet,” put in an- 
other student, “Why don’t they 
just let the players resign the way 
the crooked cops do?” 

Other, sitting in the end bal- 
cony, put in this thought: 

“If the colleges are playing col- 
lege ball, why do they let the 
Garden run it? Why should the 
students sit up here in the nose- 
bleed stats? When NYU plays 
St. Johns, let NYU and St. Johns 
students have the good seats down- 
Stairs at student prices. To hell 
with Ned Irish.” Isn’t this a pub- 
lic arena?” | 
_ Some laughed the whole thing 
off with cynical wisecracks. “Every- 
thing’s fixed anyhow.” At one 
point during the preliminary game 
some of them yelled down, “Call 
the DA,” when a player missed 
the basket. When. a substitution 
was *made, the crack was; “Did 
they take you out for questioning?” 


i 


on these players, Who did they 


_ But most were ‘serious and dis-, 
turbed, even the wise crackers. 


AT LIU, students took the news 
of the cancellation of the two re- 
maining Garden games, with Cin- 
cinnati and Valparaiso, with mixed 
feelings. Many thought the team 


should continue the best it could, 
like CCNY. ‘ 


Hal Uplinger, one of the play- 
ers, said dazedly, “One day youre 
playing for the best team in the 
country, the next day youre part 
of nothing.” 

The LIU student: paper came 


out yesterday with an editorial 


suggestion that the players be 
payed for their work. 

Sympathy was freely expressed 
for White, Smith and Bigos. A big 
subject of discussion was the fact 
that they never actually contract- 
ed to “throw games,” but only to 
win by reduced- margins. Promi- 
nent in the conversation was the 
fact that the three players decided 
to stop “shaving the points,’ and 
actually defied the gamblers who 
ordered them to win the Duquesne 
game by a close margin. White, 
Bigos and Smith said they were 
through, wanted nothing more to 
do with shaving -points, and went 


out and trounced Duquesne, a 


ranking team, The three stars alone 


scored more points in this game} 


than the entire Duquesne team. ’ 

. Leroy Smith, one of the, three 
stars, led the police to all the 
money he got for the’ four games 
this year (all of which LIU won) 


and: said bitterly, “Take. the stuff. 
Liticc bead 


{ don't want it,; 


. purposes. Viewed-in its proper perspective 


by lester rodney 
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Readers Write on Basketball Fixes 


HERE ARE SOME of the early reader reactions and sugges- 
tions on the Garden basketball events: We will print more as y 


come in: 
February 19, 1951. 


B ,N : 
Dear Editor: ronx, New York 


Enthusiasts of college basketball pour more than a hundred 
thousand dollars every week into the coffers of Madison Square 
arden—and what "ge wes of this tremendous amount, pray tell, 
do the players get? Everybody knows the answer to that one. 
And it makes me damn furious that the best of these athletes are 
now washed up, perhaps due for prison sentences, because they 
were able to get their hands on a tiny part of the millions of bucks 
floating around. They weren't allowed to get it because they are 
ci best players around and so they became victims of big betting 
pilots. 

You know, it isn't hard for me to remember a period in the 
thirties when one of the best runners this country ever produced. 
was receiving sums in four figures every time he ran in the Garden. 
He ran as an amateur and he retired an amateur. His pay was 
“expense” money. The man lived in New York. I think every track 
man in America believed that he deserve every cent he got. The 
customers werent paying outrageous prices to see Dan Ferris, just 
as basketball fans today do not put their admission on the line to 
see Ned Irish. 

[ remember vividly the night that a man who ranked as 
fith or sixth in the middle distances angrily turned down the 
sponsors of one meet in the Garden because they offered him only 
$200 in expense money. He was right even though it cost him 
only five cents, at the time, to get to the Garden. 

What baloney all this amateur twaddle is. 

We ought to fight for Ed Warner, Ed Roman, Al Roth and all 
the other players. The scandal is not that of the athletes who took 
bribes but the big business of betting and basketball. 

Muckrakers, spit on your hands and get to «work! 

Must sincerely, 


A. M.. 


Feb. 20, 1951. 
Dear Lester Rodney: 


What did these boys do that is so terrible the way the news- 
papers make it? Big shots who steal millions don’t get caught, 
they do. And all they did was try to get a little of the money they 
earn for others With their playing, and now the police got that 
money back anyhow. : 7 

It makes me boil to think of someone like Sherman White 
going to jail when the cops who killed Derrick stay free. Everything 


-is rotten wherever you look, and then they tempt these fellows to 


get in on it, just hold the points down a little and still win. What 
do they expect youngsters to be when this stuff goes on and the 
papers play up the gamblers’. odds? 

Sherman White and the others are no criminals to me. I'll 
fight for him if you tell me how! Let them put the real criminals 


in jail! 
R. -J.—Brooklyn. 


Feb, 19, 1951. 
Dear Lester Rodney: | 

I should like to make some comment on the CCNY basketball 
scandal in the hope that you will present my ideas either in dis- 
cussion, or if you feel it worth while, in print. 

This unfortunate affair was summed up by a- woman who 
never goes to basketball games’ but sees them on TV: “I don’t 
know why I am so upset about it with a war on in Korea and 
conditions the way they are, but it kept me up last night worrying,” 
It happens that this sad incident dramatizes the degree of moral 
disintegration into which society has fallen in the United States in 
this period. In particular it dramatizes for the general public the 
disintegration of the educational apparatus. For that reason, I 
believe that it should be made a major issue by the Daily, which 


“should properly ling it to other factors which have contributed 


to these crimes. 

First, we should defend these boys as the victims of crass 
exploitation by the boards of trustees of private institutions and the 
Board of Higher Education of the city, faculty presidents and 
teachers, coaches and all others who have permitted the educa- 
tional system to become not only the tool of money interests but 
who have used these boys as a money-making corps for their own 
e various: basketball 
fixes .are the natural outcome of the professionalization of all college 
sports with spectator value. College athletes work long hours, 
travel from coast to coast, play with high efficiency—without pay, 
while at the same time the institutions they represent collect huge. 
sums from admission fees. They are publicized like professional 
baseball players, who to some extent are protected .from the 
gamblers who bet on all professional sports. They are lionized 
not only by their fellow students and faculties but by the general 


public, They receive in return nothing or at the most a small 


weekly stipend. In the meantime, they come into contact with 


professional scouts who offer them high salaries after graduation, 


and with professional gamblers themselves. 7 
This evil situation has been enhanced by the fact that almos 
every. youth today can look forward to no secure future. He 
faces the prospect of draft into the armed forces in preparation for 
a war no one wants and the motives for which he does not under- 
stand. Due to the deterioration of formal educations, with em- 
phasis away from the humanities aitd toward techniques, based 
upon a crass and nakedly reactionary drive -to destroy the basic 


' democratic institutions of , this country, he receives no proper 


instruction in ethical conduct from his teachers. He is thrust into 
a cauldron of commercialism. He is supposed to act like an angel 
of disinterested self-sacrifice for an ideal which does not exist. 
»The villains of this story are not the boys,.perhaps not even 
the criminal fixers, but the so-called leaders of education who have 


permitted college sports to become a means of filling their, treasuri 
50 that the pret receive hist atdites. | : Pas oh mpegs 
ese. 


trends in general Riper he and culture ae to the orn ional 
ssive opinion and the oppression of ‘progressive t 
ee el oman ee 


fixes should be linked with the reactionary ~~ 


